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| CONTINUED. | 
XIX. KENNETH, afterwards created Earl of Seaforth, Viscount Fort- 
rose, and Baron Ardelve, in the peerage of Ireland. From his small stature, 
he was more commonly known among tle Highlanders as the “ Little 
Lord.” He was born in Edinburgh on the 15th of January 1744, and at 
an early age entered the army. As a reward for his father’s loyalty to 
the House of Hanover during the troubles of 1745, and his own steady 
support of the reigning family, he was, by George III., in 1766, raised 
to the peerage by the title of Viscount Fortrose, and Baron Ardelve, in 
the Kingdom of Ireland, and in 1771 he was created Earl of Seaforth in 
the peerage of the same kingdom. To evince his gratitude for this mag- 
nanimous act, in 1778 he offered to raise a regiment for general 
service. The offer was accepted by his Majesty, and a fine body 
of 1130 men were in a very short time raised by the Earl, principally 
on his own estates in the north, and by gentlemen of his own 
name. Of these five hundred were raised among his immediate 
vassals, and about four hundred from the estates of the Mackenzies of 
Seatwell, Kileoy, Redcastle, and Applecross. The officers from the 
south to whom he granted commissions in the Regiment brought about 
two hundred men, of whom forty-three were English and Irish. The 
Macraes of Kintail, who had always proved such faithful followers and able 
supporters of the House of Seaforth, were so numerous in the regiment 
that it was known more by the name of the Macraes than by that of 
Seaforth’s own kinsmen, and so much was this the case that the well- 
known mutiny which took place in Edinburgh, on the arrival of the 
regiment there, is still called “the affair of the Macraes”* The regiment 





* The Seaforth Highlanders were marched to Leith, where they were quartered for 
a short interval, though long enough to produce complaints about the infringement of 
their engagements, and some pay and bounty which they said were due them, Their 
disaffection was greatly increased by the activity of emissaries from Edinburgh, like 
those just mentioned as having gone down from London to Portsmouth. The regiment 
refused to embark, and marching out of Leith, with pipes playing and two plaids fixed 
on poles instead of culours, took a position on Arthur’s seat, of which they kept posses- 
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was embodied at Elgin in May 1778, aud was inspected by General 
Skene, when it was found so effective that not a single man was rejected, 
Seaforth, who was on the 29th of December 1777 appointed Colonel, wag 
now promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel-Commandant, and the 
regiment was called the 78th, or Ross-shire Regiment of Highlanders, 


The grievances complained of at Leith having been removed, the regi- 


ment embarked at that port, accompanied by their Colonel, the noble 
Earl, and the intention of sending them to India then having been aban- 
doned, one half of the regiment was sent to Guernsey and the other half 
to Jersey. Towards the end of April 1781 the two divisions assembled 
at Portsmouth, whence they embarked for India on the 12th of June fol- 
lowing, being then 973 strong, rank and file. Though in excellent 
health, the men suffered so much from scurvy, in consequence of the 
change of food, that before their arrival at Madras, on the 2d of April 1782, 
247 of them died, and out of those who landed alive only 369 were in a 
fit state for service. Their Chief and Colonel died before they arrived at 
St Helena, to the great grief and dismay of his faithful followers, who 
looked up to him as their principal support. His loss was naturally asso- 
ciated in their minds with the recollections of home, with melancholy re- 
membrances of their absent kindred, and with forebodings of their own 
future destiny, and so strong was this feeling impressed upon them that 
it materially contributed to that prostration of mind which made them 
the more readily become the victims of disease. They well knew that it 
was on their account alone that he had determined to forego the comforts 
of a splendid fortune and high rank to encounter the privations and in- 
conveniences of a long voyage, and the dangers and other fatigues of 
military service in a tropieal climate.* 

His Lordship, on the 7th of October 1765, married Lady Caroline 
Stanhope, eldest daughter of William, second Earl of Harrington, and by 
her—who died in London from a consumption under which she laboured 
for nearly two years, on the 9th of February 1767, at the early age of 
twenty,t and was buried at Kensington—he had issue, an only daughter, 
Caroline, born in London on the 7th of July 1766. She married Count 
Melfort, a nobleman of the Kingdom of France, but originally of Scottish 
extraction, and died without issue in 1847. 

Thus the line of George, second Earl of Seaforth, who died in 1633, 
became extinct ; and it now becomes necessary to carry the reader back 
to Kenneth Mor, third Earl of Seaforth, to pick up the chain of legitimate 
succession. It has been already shown how the lineal descent of the old 
line of Kintail has been directed from heirs male in the person of Ann, 
Countess of Balcarres, daughter of Colin, first Earl of Seaforth. 





sion for several days, during which time the inhabitants ef Edinburgh amply supplied 
them with provisions and ammunition. After much negotiation, a proper understand- 
ing respecting the causes of their complaint was brought about, and they marched down 
the bill in the same manner in which they had gone up, with pipes playing ; and, ‘‘with 
the Earls of Seaforth and Dunmore, and General Skene, at their head. They entered 
Leith, and went on board the transports with the greatest readiness and cheerfulness,” 
In this case, as in that of the Athole Highlanders, none ot the men were brought to 
trial, or even put into confinement, for these acts of open resistance.—-Stewart’s Sketches 
— ndix p. lexxiv. 
hel Stewart's Sketches, and Fullarton’s History of the Highland Clans and Highland 
ments, 
+ Scots Magazine for 1767, p, 538, 
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Kenneth Moér had three sons, Kenneth Og, his heir and successor, 
whose line terminated in Lady Caroline, Countess Melfort; John of 
Assynt, whose only son, Kenneth, died without issue ; Hugh, who died 
young; and Colonel Alexander, afterwards designated of Assynt and 
Conansbeg, and who married Elizabeth, daughter of John Paterson, 
Bishop of Ross, and sister of John Paterson, Archbishop of Glasgow. 
He had an only son and six daughters. The daughters were Isa- 
bella, who married Basil Hamilton of Baldoon, became mother of 
Dunbar, fourth Earl of Selkirk, and died in 1725; Frances, 
who married her cousin, Kenneth Mackenzie of Assynt, without 
issue ; Jane, married Dr Mackenzie, a cadet of the family of Coul, and 
died at New Tarbet, 18th September 1776 [Scots Magazine, vol. 38, 
p. 510] ; Mary, married Captain Dougal Stewart of Blairhall, M.P., a 
Lord of Session and Justiciary, and brother of the first Earl of Bute, with 
issue ; Elizabeth, died unmarried at Kirkcudbright, on the 12th of March 
1796, aged 81 [Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 66, p. 357]; and Maria, who 
married Nicholas Price of Saintfield, County Down, Ireland, and had issue, 
She was maid of honour to Queen Caroline, and died in 1732 [Burke’s 
Landed Gentry]. The son was Major William Mackenzie, who married Mary, 
the daughter and co-heiress of Mathew Humberstone, Lincoln, by whom he 
had issue, two sons, first, Thomas Frederick Mackenzie, who assumed the 
name of Humberston on succeeding to his mother’s property, and who was 
Colonel of the 100th Regiment of foot; and second, Francis Humberston 
Mackenzie. Major William had also four daughters ; Frances Cerjat, who 
married Sir Vicary Gibbs, M.P., his Majesty’s Attorney-General, with issue ; 
Maria Rebecca, married Alexander Mackenzie of Breda, younger son of John 
Mackenzie of Applecross, with issue ; and Helen, who married Major- 
General Alexander Mackenzie Fraser of Inverallachie, fourth son of Colin 
Mackenzie of Kilcoy, Colonel of the 78th Regiment, and M.P. for the 
County of Ross, with issue. William died on the 12th of March 1770, at 
Stafford, Lincolnshire [Scots Magazine, vol. 32, p. 167]. His wife died 
on the 19th of February 1813, at Hartley, Herts [Scots Magazine, vol. 
75, p. 240]. Colonel Thomas F. Mackenzie Humberston, it will be seen, 
thus became male heir to his consin, Earl Kenneth, who died, without male 
issue, in 1781, and who, finding his property heavily encumbered with 
debts from which he could not extricate himself, conveyed the estates 
to his cousin and heir male, Colonel Thomas, in the year 1779, on pay- 
ment to him of £100,000. He died, as already stated, in 1781, and was 
succeeded by his cousin, 

XX. Corone, THomas Frepericok Mackenziz Humpersroy, in all 
his extensive estates, and in the command of the 78th Ross-shire High- 
land Regiment, but not in the titles and dignities, which ended 
with his predecessor. When, in 1778, the 78th was raised, Thomas T. F. 
Mackenzie Humberston was a captain in the Ist Regiment of Dragoon 
Guards, but notwithstanding this he accepted a captaincy in Seaforth’s regi- 
ment of Ross-shire Highlanders. He was afterwards quartered with the 
latter regiment inJersey,and took a prominent share in repelling the attack 
made on that island by the French. Soon after, in 1781, he embarked 
with the regiment to the East Indies, with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and was at Port Preya when the outward bound East Indian 
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fleet under Commodore Johnston was attacked by the French. He hap- 
pened at the time to be ashore, but such was his ardour to share in the 
action that he swam to one of the ships engaged with the enemy, 
As soon as he arrived in India he obtained a separate command 
on the Malabar Coast, but in its exercise he met with every dis- 
couragement from the Council of Bombay. This gave him a greater op- 
portunity of distinguishing himself, for under all the disadvantages of 
having money, stores, and reinforcements withheld from him, he under- 
took, with 1000 Europeans and 2500 Sepoys to wage an offensive war 
against Calicut. He was conscious of great resources in his own mind, 
and harmony, confidence, and attachment on the part of his officers and 
men. He drove the enemy out of the country, defeated them in three 
different engagements, took the city of Calicut, and every other place of 
strength in the kingdom. He concluded a treaty with the King of Tra- 
vancore, who was reinforced with a force of 1200 men. Tipoo now pro- 
ceeding against him with 30,000 men, more than one-third of whom were 
cavalry, Colonel Mackenzie Humberston repelled their attack, and by 
a rapid march regained the Fort of Panami, which the enemy attempted to 
carry, but he defeated them with great loss. He served under General 
Mathews against Hyder Ali in 1782; but during the operations of that 
campaign, Mathews gave such proofs of misconduct, incapacity, and in- 
justice, that Colonels Macleod and Humberston carried their complaints 
to the Council of Bombay, where they arrived on the 26th of February 
1783. The Council ordered General Mathews to be superseded, appointed 
Colonel Macleod to succeed him in command of the army, and desired 
Colonel Humberston to join him. They both sailed from Bombay on 
the 5th of April 1783, in the Ranger sloop of war ; but, notwithstanding 
that peace had been concluded with the Mahrattas, that vessel was attacked 
on the 8th of that month by the Mahratta fleet, and after a desperate 
resistance of four hours, was taken possession of. All the officers on 
board were either killed or wounded, among them the young and gallant 
Colonel Mackenzie Humberston, who was shot through the body with a 
four pound ball, and died of the wound at Geriah on the 30th of April 
1783, in the 28th year of his age. He had thus only been Chief of the 
Clan for the short space of two years, and, dying unmarried, he was 
succeeded by his only brother,* 

XXI. Francis Humperston Mackenzin, afterwards raised to the 
peerage by the title of his ancestors, Earl of Seaforth. This nobleman, 
in many respects a very able and remarkable man, was born in 
1754, in full possession of all his faculties ; but a severe attack of 
scarlet fever from which he suffered when about twelve years of age, 
deprived him of hearing and almost of speech. As he advanced in 
life he again almost entirely recovered the faculty of speech, but during 
the latter two years of his life, grieving over the loss of his four promising 
sons, all of whom predeceased him, he became quite unable, or rather 
never made any attempt to articulate. He was in his youth intended 
by his parents to follow the naval profession, but his physical misfor- 
tunes made such a career impossible. 

Little or nothing is known of the history of his early life. In 1784, 
and again in 1790, he was elected M.P. for the County of Ross. In 1787, 


* Douglas’ Peerage, 
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in the thirty-third year of his age, he offered to raise a regiment on his own 
estates for the King’s servize, to be commanded by himself. In the same 
year the 74th, 75th, 76th, and 77th Regiments were raised, and the Go- 
vernment declined Mr Mackenzie’s offer; but agreed to accept his services in 
the matter of procuring recruits for the 74th and 75th. This did not please 
him, and he did not then come prominently to the front. On the 19th 
of May 1790, he renewed his offer, but the Government informed him 
that the strength of the army had been finally fixed at seventy-seven 
regiments, and his services were aguin declined. He was still anxious to 
be of service to his sovereign, and when the war broke out, in 1793, he 
again renewed his offer, and placed his great influence at the service of 
the Crown ; and we find a letter of service granted in his favour dated 
the 7th of March 1793, empowering him, as Lieutenant-Colonel-Com- 
mandant, to raise a Highland battalion, which, being the first embodied 
during the war, was to be numbered the 78th, the original Mackenzie 
regiment having had its number previously reduced to the 72d. The bat- 
talion was to consist of 1 company of Grenadiers, 1 of light infantry, and 
8 battalion companies. The Chief at once appointed as his Major his 
own brother-in-law, Alexander Mackenzie of Belmaduthy, a son of Kilcoy, 
then a captain in the 73d Regiment, and a man who proved himself on all 
future occasions well fitted for the post. The following notice, headed 
by the Royal arms, was immediately posted throughout the Counties of 
Ross and Cromarty, on the mainland, and in the Island of Lews :— 

“ Seaforth’s Highlanders to be forthwith raised for the defence of his 
Glorious Majesty, King George the Third, and the preservation of our 
happy constitution in Church and State. 

“ All lads of true Highland blood willing to show their loyalty and 
spirit, may repair to Seaforth, or the Major, Alexander Mackenzie of Bel- 
maduthy ; or the other commanding officers at headquarters, at girs 
where they will receive high bounties and soldier-like entertainment. 

“ The lads of this regiment will live and die together, as they cannot 
be draughted into other regiments, and must be reduced in a body, in 
their own country. 

“ Now for a stroke at the Monsieurs, my boys! King George for 
ever! Huzza!” 

The machinery once set agoing, applications poured in upon Seaforth 
for commissions in the corps from among his own more immediate rela- 
tives, and from others who were but slightly acquainted with him.* 

The martial spirit of the people soon became thoroughly roused, and 
recruits came in so rapidly that on the 10th of July 1793, only four 
months after the granting of the Letter of Service in favour of Seaforth, 





* Besides Seaforth himself, and his Major mentioned in the text, the following, 

of the name of Mackenzie, appear among the first list of officers :— 

Major,—Alexander Mackenzie of Fairburn, General in 1809, 

Captains.—John Mackenzie of Gairloch, “‘ Fighting Jack,” Major iret, Lieutenant- 
Colonel the same year, and Lieutenant-General in 1814. Died the father of 
the British Army in 1860; J. Randoll Mackenzie of Suddie, Major-General 
in 1804, killed at Talavera 1809. 

Lieutenant.—Colin Mackenzie, Lieutenant-Celonel 91st Regiment. 

Ensigns.—Charles Mackenzie, Kilcoy ; and J, Mackenzie Scott, Captain 57th Regi- 

ment, Killed at Albuera, 
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the regiment was marched to Fort-George, inspected and passed by Lieut.- 
General Sir Hector Munro, after which five companies were immediately 
embarked for Guernsey, and the other five companies landed in Jersey in 
September 1793, after which they were sent to Holland. 

On the 13th of October in the same year, Seaforth offered to raise a 
second battalion for the 78th, and on the 30th of the same month the 
King granted him permission to raise five hundred additional men on 
the original letters of service. This was not, however, what he 
wanted, and on the 28th of December following he submitted three 
alternative proposals, for raising a second battalion, to the Government, 
On the 7th of February 1794, one of these was agreed to. The battalion 
was to consist of eight battalion and two flank companies, each to consist 
of 100 men, with the usual number of officers and non-commissioned 
officers. Seaforth was, however, disappointed by the Government ; for 
while he intended to have raised a second battalion to his own regiment, 
an order was issued, signed by Lord Amherst, that it was to be considered 
as a separate corps, whereupon the Lieutenant-Colonel-Commandant ad- 
dressed the following protest to Mr Dundas, one of the Secretaries of 
State :—“ St Alban Street, 8th February 1794.—Sir,—I had sincerely 
hoped I should not be obliged to trouble you again ; but on my going to- 
day to the War Office about my letter of service (having yesterday, as I 
thought, finally agreed with Lord Amherst), I was, to my amazement, 
told that Lord Amherst had ordered that the 1000 men I am to raise 
were not to be a second battalion of the 78th, but a separate corps. It 
will, I am sure, occur to you that should I undertake such a thing, it 
would destroy my influence among the people of my country entirely ; 
and instead of appearing as a loyal honest chieftain calling out his friends 
to support their King and country, I should be gibbeted as a jobber of 
the attachment my neighbours bearto me. Recollecting what passed be- 
tween you and me, I barely state this circumstance ; and I am, with 
great respect and attachment, sir, your most obliged and obedient servant. 
(Signed), F. H. Mackenzie.” This had the desired effect, the order for 
a separate corps was rescinded, and a letter of service was granted to 
Seaforth on the 10th of February 1794, authorising him, as Lieutenant- 
Colonel-Commandant, to add the new battalion, of which the strength 
was to be one company of Grenadiers, one of light infantry, and eight 
battalion companies to his own regiment. The regiment was soon raised; 
and inspected and passed at Fort-George in June of the same year by Sir 
Hector Munro, and in July following the King granted permission to 
have it named, as a distinctive title, ‘The Ross-shire Buffs.” The two 
battalions were amalgamated in June 1796. Another battalion was raised 
in 1804—Letter of Service, date 17th April. These were again amalga- 
mated in July 1817.* Though the regiment was not accompanied abroad 
by its Lieutenant-Colonel-Commandant, he was always most solicitous for 
its reputation and welfare, as we find from the various communications 
addressed to him regarding the regiment and the conduct of the men by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Mackenzie of Fairburn, who was appointed 





t>* For these particulars we are mainly indebted to Fullarton’s Highland Clans and 
Regiments, and to Stewart’s Sketches, 
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Lieutenant-Colonel from the first battalion,* and now in actual command, 
put as the history of the 78th Highlanders is not our present object, we 
must meanwhile part company with it and follow the future career of 
Francis Humberston Mackenzie. As a reward for his eminent services to 
the Government he was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of the County of Ross, 
and, 26th October 1797, raised to the dignity of a peer of the United 
Kingdom as Lord Seaforth and Baron Mackenzie of Kintail, the ancient 
dignities of his house, with limitation to heirs male of his body. His 
Lordship, having resigned the command of the 78th, was, in 1798, ap- 
pointed Colonel of the Ross-shire Regiment of Militia. In 1800 he was 
appointed Governor of Barbadoes, an office which he held for six years, 
after which he held high office in Demerara and Berbice. While Governor 
of Barbadoes he was at first extremely popular, and was distinguished for 
his firmness and even-handed justice, and he succeeded in putting an end 
to slavery, and to the practice of slave-killing in the island, which at that 
time was a pretty common occurrence, and deemed by the planters a 
venial offence punishable only by a small fine of £15. In consequence 
of this humane proceeding he became obnoxious to many of the colonists, 
and he finally left the place in 1806. In 1808 he was made a Lieutenant- 
General. These were singular incidents in the life of one who may be 
said to have been deaf and dumb from his youth ; but who, in spite of 
these physical defects sufficient to crush any ordinary man, had, by the 
force of his natural abilities and the favour of fortune, been able to over- 
come them sufficiently to raise himself to such a high and important posi- 
tion in the world. He also took a lively interest in all questions of art 
and science, especially in natural history, and displayed at once his 
liberality and his love of art by his munificence to Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
in the youth and struggles of that great artist and famous painter, and 
by his patronage of others. On this point a recent writer says 
—* The last Baron of Kintail, Francis, Lord Seaforth, was, as Sir Walter 
has said, ‘a nobleman of extraordinary talents, who must have made for 
himself a lasting reputation, had not his political exertions been checked 
by painful natural infirmities.’ Though deaf from his sixteenth year and 
though labouring under a partial impediment of speech, he held high and 
important appointments, and was distinguished for his intellectual acti- 
vities and attainments. . . . . His case seems to contradict the 
opinion held by Kitto and others, that in all that relates to the culture of 
the mind, and the cheerful exercise of the mental faculties, the blind have 
the advantage of the deaf. The loss of the ear, that ‘vestibule of the 
soul,’ was to him compensated by gifts and endowments rarely united in 
the same individual. One instance of the Chief's liberality and love of 
art may be mentioned. In 1796 he advanced a sum of £1000 to Sir 
Thomas Lawrence to relieve him from pecuniary difficulties. Lawrence 
was then a young man of twenty-seven. His career from a boy upwards 
was one of brilliant success, but he was careless and generous as to money 
matters, and some speculations by his father embarrassed and distressed 
the young artist. In his trouble he applied to the Chief of Kintail. 
‘Will you,’ he said in that theatrical style common to Lawrence, ‘ will 





* J, Randoll Mackenzie, alse from the first battalion, was appointed senior major, 
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you be the Antonio to a Bassanio?’ He promised to pay the £1000 in © 





four years, but the money was given on terms the most agreeable to the See 
feelings, and complimentary to the talents of the artist. He was to repay stra 
it with his pencil, and the Chief sat to him for his portrait. Lord Sea afte 
forth also commissioned from West one of those immense sheets of canvas tol 
on which the old Academician delighted to work in his latter years. The rei 
subject of the picture was the traditionary story of the Royal hunt, in the 
which Alexander the Third was saved from the assault of a fierce stag phy 
by Colin Fitzgerald, a wandering knight unknown to authentic history, Gai 
West considered it one of his best productions, charged £800 for it, and loc! 
was willing some years afterwards, with a view to the exhibition of his Ch 
works, to purchase back the picture at its original cost. In one instanes Ma 
Lord Seaforth did not evince artistic taste. He dismantled Brahan 

Castle, removing its castellated features, and completely modernising its sta 
general appearance. The house, with its large modern additions, is a loc 
tall, massive pile of building, the older portion covered to the roof with “) 
ivy. It occupies a commanding site on a bank midway between the river ma 
Conon and a range of picturesque rocks. This bank extends for miles, viv 
sloping in successive terraces, all richly wooded or cultivated, and com- wh 
manding a magnificent view that terminates with the Moray Firth.* 

The remarkable prediction of the extinction of this highly distinguished mo 
and ancient family is already well known to the reader, and its literal ho: 
fulfilment is one of the most curious instances of the kind on record. sto 
There is no doubt that the “prophecy” was well known throughout th 
the Highlands generations before it was fulfilled. Lockhart, in his “ Life an 
of Sir Walter Scott,” says that “it connected the fall of the house of Sea- th 
forth not only with the appearance of a deaf ‘ Cabarfeidh,’ but with the fp. 
contemporaneous appearance of various different physical misfortunes in 
several of the other Highland Chiefs, all of which are said to have actually 
occurred within the memory of the generation that has not yet passed 
away. Mr Morrit can testify thus, for that he heard the prophecy quoted 
in the Highlands at a time when Lord Seaforth had two sons alive, and 
in good health, and that it certainly was not made after the event,” and 
then he proceeds to say that Scott and Sir Humphrey Davy were 
most certainly convinced of its truth, as also many others who had, 

_ watched the latter days of Seaforth in the light of those wonderful pre- 
dictions.t 

* Review of ‘‘The Seaforth Papers” in the North British Review, 1863, by the W 
late Robert Carruthers, LL.D. he 

+ ‘Every Highland family has its store of traditionary and romantic beliefs. Cen- 8a 
turies ago a seer of the Clan Mackenzie, known as Kenneth Oag (Odhar), predicted that 
when there should be a deaf Caberfae the gift-land of the estate would be sold, and the H 
male line become extinct, The prophecy was well known in the North, and it was not, fo 
like many similar vaticinations, made after the event. At least three unim: hable ra 
Sassenach writers, Sir Humphrey Davy, Sir Walter Scott, and Mr Morritt of Rokeby, 
had all heard the prediction when Lord Seaforth had two sons alive, both in good health, f 
The tenantry were, ot course, strongly impressed with the truth of the prophecy, and re 
when their Chief proposed te sell part of Kintail, they offered to buy in the land for K 


him, that it might not pass from the family, One son was then living, and there was 
no immediate prospect of the succession expiring ; but, in deference to the clannish 
prejudice or affection, the sale of any portion of the estate was deferred for about two 
years, The blow came at last, Lord Seaforth was involved in West India plantations, < 
which were mismanaged, and he was forced to dispose of part of the “ gift-land.” About 
the same time the last of his four sons, a young man of talent and eloquence, and then 
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His Lordship outlived all his four sons as predicted by the Brahan 
Seer. His name became extinct, and his vast possessions were inherited by a 
stranger, Mr Stewart, who married the eldest daughter, Lady Hood. She 
afterwards, by accident, killed her own sister ; and the sign by which it was 
to be known that these events were about to happen was also foretold in a 
remarkable manner, namely, that there would be in the days of 
the last Seaforth four great contemporary lairds, distinguished by 
physical defects predicted by the Seer. Sir Hector Mackenzie, Bart. of 
Gairloch, was buck-toothed, and is to this day spoken of among the Gair- 
loch tenantry as “ An-tighearna Stdrach,” or the buck-toothed laird. 
Chisholm of Chisholm was hair-lipped, Grant of Grant half-witted, and 
Macleod of Raasay a stammerer.* 

In addition to the testimony of those whose names we have already 
stated, we shall give that of a living witness. Duncan Davidson of Tul- 
loch, in a letter addressed to the writer, dated May 21, 1878, says— 
“Many of these prophecies I heard of upwards of 70 years ago, and when 
many of them were not fulfilled, such as the late Lord Seaforth sur- 
viving his sons, and Mrs Stewart Mackenzie’s accident, near Brahan, by 
which Miss Caroline Mackenzie was killed.” 

One cannot help sympathising with the magnificent old Chief as he 
mourned over the premature death of his four fine sons, and saw the 
honours of his house for ever extinguished in his own person. Many 
stories are related of his munificent extravagance at home, sailing round 
the West Coast while on his visits to the great principality of the Lews, 
and calling on his way hither and thither on the other great chieftains of 
the West and Western Islands. Of him Sir Walter Scott says in his 
“Lament for ‘the last of the Seaforths’”— 


In vain the bright course of thy talents to wrong, 
Fate deadened thine ear and imprisoned thy tongue, 
For brighter o’er all her obstructions arose 

The glow of thy genius they could not oppose ; 

And who, in the land of the Saxon or Gael 

Could match with Mackenzie, High Chief of Kintail ? 


Thy sons rose around thee in light and in love, 

All a father could hope, all a friend could approve ; 
What ’vails it the tale of thy sorrows to tell? 

In the spring time of youth and of promise they fell ! 
Of the line of MacKenneth remains not a male, 

To bear the proud name of the Chief of Kintail, 


We shall here close our sketch of him in the language of one whom we 
have had occasion already to quote with considerable approbation :—“ It was 
said of him by an acute observer and a leading wit of the age, the late 
Honourable Henry Erskine, the Scotch Dean of Faculty, that ‘Lord Sea- 
forth’s deafness was a merciful interposition to lower him to the ordinary 
rate of capacity in society,’ insinuating that otherwise his perception and 





representing his native County in Parliament, died suddenly, and thus the prophecy of 
Kenneth Oag was fulfilled.— 
Of the line of Fitzgerald remained not a male 
To bear the proud name of the Chief of Kintail,” 
—The late Robert Carruthers, LL.D., in the North British Review. 
* For full details of this remarkable instance of family fate, see “‘The Prophecies 
the Brahan Seer.” 
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intelligence would have been oppressive. And the aptness of the remark 
was duly appreciated by all those who had the good fortune to be able te 
form an estimate from personal observation, while, as a man of the world, 
none was more capable of generalizing. Yet, as a countryman, he neyer 
affected to disregard those local predilections which identified him with 
the County of Ross, as the genuine representative of Kintail, possessing 
an influence which, being freely ceded and supported, became paramount 
and permanent in the County which he represented in the Commons 
House of Parliament, till he was called to the peerage on the 26th October 
1797, by the title of Lord Seaforth and Baron of Kintail, with limitation 
to heirs male of his body, and which he presided over as his Majesty’s 
Lord-Lieutenant. He was commissioned, in 1793, to reorganise the 78th 
or Ross-shire Regiment of Highlanders, which, for so many years, continued 
to be almost exclusively composed of his countrymen. Nor did his ex- 
traordinary qualifications and varied exertions escape the wide ranging eye 
of the master genius of the age, who has also contributed, by a tributary 
effusion, to transmit the unqualified veneration of our age to many that 
are to follow. He has been duly recognised by Sir Walter Scott, nor 
was he passed over in the earlier buddings of Mr Colin Mackenzie ; but 
while the annalist is indebted to their just encomiums, he may be allowed 
to respond to praise worthy of enthusiasm by a splendid fact which at 
once exhibits a specimen of reckless imprudence joined to those qualities 
which, by their popularity, attest their genuineness. Lord Seaforth fora 
time became emulous of the society of the most accomplished Prince of 
his age. The recreation of the Court was play ; the springs of this in- 
dulgence then were not of the most delicate texture ; his faculties, pene- 
trating as they were, had not the facility of detection which qualified him 
for cautious circumspection ; he heedlessly ventured and lost. It was 
then to cover his delinquencies elsewhere, he exposed to sale the estate of 
Lochalsh ; and it was then he was bitterly taught to feel, when his people, 
without an exception, addressed his Lordship this pithy remonstrance— 
‘Reside amongst us and we shail pay your debts.’ <A variety of feelings 
and facts, unconnected with a difference, might have interposed to counter- 
act this display of devotedness besides ingratitude, but these habits, or 
his Lordship’s reluctance, rendered this expedient so hopeless that certain 
of the descendants of the original proprietors of that valuable locality 
were combining their respective finances to buy it in, when a sudden 
announcement that it was sold under value, smothered their amiable en- 
deavours. Kintail followed, with the fairest portion of Glenshiel, and 
the Barony of Callan Fitzgerald ceased to exist to the mortification, 
though not to the unpopularity of this still patriarchal nobleman among 
his faithful tenantry and the old friends of his family.”* 

His Lordship married, on the 22d of April 1782, Mary Proby, 
daughter of Baptist Proby, D.D., Dean of Lichfield, and brother of John, 
first Lord Carysfort, by whom he had issue, a fine family of four sons and 
six daughters, first, William Frederick, who died young, at Killearnan ; 
second, George Leveson Boucherat, who died young at Urquhart ; third, 
William Frederick, who represented the County of Ross in Parliament, 
1812, and died at Warriston, near Edinburgh, in 1814; and fourth, 
Francis John, a midshipman in the Royal Navy, died at Brahan, in 1813. 





* Bennetsfield MS, 
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They all died unmarried. The daughters were, Mary Frederica Elizabeth, 
who succeeded him; second, Frances Catherine, died without issue ; 
third, Caroline, accidentally killed at Brahan, unmarried; fourth, 
Charlotte Elizabeth, died unmarried; fifth, Augusta Anne, died un- 
married ; and sixth, Helen Ann, married the Right Honourable Joshua 
Henry Mackenzie of the Inverlael family, and anciently descended from 
the Barons of Kintail, a Lord of Session and Justiciary, by the title of 
Lord Mackenzie, with issue. 

Lord Seaforth, having survived all his male issue, died on the 11th 
of January 1815, at Warriston, near Edinburgh, the last male represen- 
tative of his race. His Lady outlived him, and died at Edinburgh on 
the 27th February 1829. The estates, in virtue of an entail executed by 
Lord Seaforth, with all their honours, duties, and embarrassments, de- 
yolved upon his eldest daughter, then a young widowed lady, 


XXII. Mary Exizaseta Freperica Mackenzin, Lapy Hoop, whom 

Scott commemorated in the well-known lines.— 

And thou, gentle dame, who must bear to thy grief, 

For thy clan and thy country the cares of a Chief, 

Whom brief rolling moons, in six changes have left 

Of thy husband, and father, and brethren bereft ; 

To thine ear of affection how sad is the hail 

That salutes thee the heir of the line of Kintail. 
She was born at Tarradale, Ross-shire, on the 27th of March 1783, and 
married at Barbadoes on the 6th of November 1804, Sir Samuel Hood, 
afterwards K.B., Vice-Admiral of the White, and, in 1806, M.P, for West- 
minster. Sir Samuel died at Madras on the 24th December 1814, without 
issue. Lady Hood then returned to Great Britain, and, in 1815, took pos- 
session of the family estates, which had devolved upon her by the death of 
her father without male issue, when, as we have seen, the titles became 
extinct. She married, secondly, on the 21st of May 1817, The Right 
Honourable James Alexander Stewart of Glasserton, a cadet of the 
house of Galloway, who assumed the name of Mackenzie, was 
returned M.P. for the County of Ross, held office under Earl Grey, 
and was successively Governor of Ceylon, and Lord High Com- 
missioner to the Ionian Islands. He died on the 24th of September 
1843. Mrs Stewart-Mackenzie died at Brahan Castle, on the 28th of 
November 1862, and was buried in the family vault in the Chanonry or 
Cathedral of Fortrose. Her funeral was one of the largest ever witnessed 
in the Highlands of Scotland, several thousands of persons being present 
on foot, while the vehicles numbered over 150. By the second marri- 
age she left issue—Keith William Stewart-Mackenzie, now of Seaforth ; 
Francis P. Proby, died without issue; George A. F. W., married a 
daughter of General T. Marriott, and died in 1852 without issue ; Mary 
F., married The Honourable Philip Anstruther, with issue ; Caroline S., 
married J. B. Petre; and died in 1867 ; and Louisa C., who married William, 
second Lord Ashburton, with issue—one daughter. Mrs Stewart-Mac- 
kenzie and her husband were succeeded by their eldest con, 


XXIII. Kerra Wittiam Srewart-Mackenzig, now of Seaforth, late 
Captain in the 90th Regiment of foot, and Colonel Commandant of the 
Ross-shire Rifle Volunteers. He married first, Hannah, daughter of James 
Joseph Hope-Vere of Craigiehall, with issue—James Alexander Francis 
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Humberston Mackenzie, younger of Seaforth, a Captain, 9th Lancer; 
Susan Mary, married the late Colonel John Constantine Stanley, second 
son of Edward, Lord Stanley of Alderley, with issue, two daughter; 
Julia Charlotte S., married the late Arthur, 9th Marquis of Tweeddale; 
and Georgina H., who died young. 

’ He married secondly, Alicia Almeira Bell, with issue, one daughter, 


Having brought the history and genealogy of the ancient house of Kintail 
and Seaforth down to the present time, we shall next consider the 
question of the present CHIEFSHIP of the Clan, and give the genealogy 
of Allangrange to date. We shall afterwards, as specimens, give that of 
the House of Hilton—the representative of which is senior cadet of the 
Clan ; and a history and genealogy of the next in seniority,—the family of 
Gairloch, and its branches of Letterewe, Mountgerald, Belmaduthy, Port 
more, Lochend, Muirton, Davocheairn, and Flowerburn. 








THE HIGHLAND BRIDE. 
0 
To-night my boat shall leave the shore, 
To night I'll bear my love away, 
A chieftain’s daughter I adore, 
And feeble he who love would stay. 
Tho’ faint the moon, though dark the sky, 
Tho’ sullen sounds the rushing tide, 
Yet bravely on my boat shall fy 
To bear away my Highland bride. 


We pledged our troth by Heav’n above, 

Then who shall scorn our mutual vow? 
A father’s anger ripens love, 

Yea, prompts my deed of daring now. 
Not Duart’s massive walls can keep 

The prisoned maiden from my side ; 
I'll o’er the wave-encircled deep, 

And bear away my Highland bride, 


Away! ow" the boat fast sped, 
Sunk far behind dark Morven’s shore, 
Love’s eyes repelled the darkness dread, 
Love’s might impelled the yielding oar, 
Lone Duart loomed ! far rose a flare 
A maiden’s eyes the signal spied, 
A lover’s heart and arms were there, 
To bear away his Highland bride. 


Twas love’s bright flash ! *twas freedom’s hope 
Joy lit despair’s sad solitude ; 
Thro’ tender hands swift flew the rope, 
On sea-washed rocks a maiden stood, 
My own! rejoice! I’m here! I’m here ! 
o more we'll parted be, he cried, 
To Morven, love, my boat I'll steer, 
And bear away my Highland bride, 


One kiss of love dispelled dismay, 
His boat a willing maiden bore ; 
Wild rushed the blast, high leapt the spray, 
And dashed the waves with joyous roar, 
Away, ye tempests, rudely blown ! 
Her sacred charm our course will guide ; 
Blow on your glee! she is my own ! 
I've dared ! and won my Highlend bride, 
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THE GAELIC NAMES OF TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, &c. 
By CuHarues Fercusson. 


——— 1) —-—— 


| ConcLUDED. | 


Oax.—-Latin, Quercus robar ; Gaelic, Darach. This monarch of the 
forest is certainly a native of the Highlands, though some writers, of the 
class who grudge to see anything good either in the Highlands or in the 
Highlanders, try to maintain that it was not anciently found north of 
Perthshire. This, however, is clearly settled by the great quantity of 
huge oak trees found embedded at great depths below the surface in peat 
mosses all over the Highlands and Islands. All our earliest bards and 
writers mention the oak, and Ossian, who is believed to have flour- 
ished in the third century, sings of hoary oak trees dying of old age in his 
day :— 
“ Samhach ’us mor a bha ’n triath 

Mar dharaig ’s i liath air Lubar, 

A chaill a dlu-gheug o shean 

Le dealan glan nan speur ; 

Tha ’h-aomadh thar sruth o shliabh, 

A cdinneach mar chiabh a fuaim.” 


“ Silent and great was the prince, 
Like an oak tree hoary, on Lubar, 
Stripped of its thick and aged boughs 
By the keen lightning of the skies ; 
It bends across the stream from the hill ; 
Its moss sounds in the wind like hair.” 


There are many huge oak trees in different parts of the Highlands, which 
are certainly several hundred years old, such as at Castle Menzies, where 
there are oaks about 20 feet in circumference. Those trees must be very 
old, as it is proved that the oak on an average grows only to about from 
14 to 20 inches in diameter in 80 years. The wood of the oak, being 
hard, strong, and durable, was used by the Highlanders for almost every 
purpose possible—from building their birlinns and roofing their castles, 
down to making a cudgel for the herdsman or shepherd, who believed the 
old superstition that his flock would not thrive unless his staff was of oak. 
And after the Highlanders had laid aside their claymores, many an old 
clan feud was kept up, and many a quarrel between the men of different 
glens or clans was settled, by the end of a “ cuileir math daraich.” The 
bark was of course much used for tanning leather, and also for dyeing a 
brown colour, or, by adding copperas, a black colour. The veneration 
which the Druids had for the oak is too well known to need mentioning 
here ; and it seems also to have been the custom in early times to bury 
the great heroes under aged oak trees, for the bard Ullin, who was some- 
what prior to Ossian, says in “Dan an Deirg,” singing of Comhal, 
Ossian’s grandfather :— 
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“ Tha leaba fo chos nan clach 
Am fasgadh an daraig aosda.” 


“ His bed is below the stones 
Under the shade of the aged oak.” 


The Highlanders used a decoction of oak bark for stopping vomiting, and 
they also believed that a decoction of the bark and acorns was the best 
possible antidote for all kinds of poison or the bite of serpents. They also 
believed that it was the only tree for which a wedge of itself was the best 
to split it, which gave rise to the old Gaelic proverb—* Geinn dheth fein 
a sgoilteas an darach” (“ A wedge made of the self-same oak cleaves it,”) 
The Gaelic bard, Donnachadh Ban, refers to this belief in one of hig 
beautiful songs— 


“S$ chuala mi mar shean-fhacal 
Mu’n darach, gur fiodh corr e, 
’S gur geinn’ dheth fhein ’ga theannachadh 
A spealtadh e ’na ordaibh.” 


Pine (WeymoutH).—Latin, Pinus Strobus ; Gaelic, Giuthas Sasunach, 
This beautiful tree was first introduced from England to Dunkeld, wher 
the first trees of it were planted in 1725. 

Pruane.— Latin, Acer Pseudo-plantanus ; Gaelic, Pleintri, or Plinntrinn, 
The first of these Gaelic names, which sounds so very like the English, is 
given by Alex. Macdonald (Mac Mhaighstir Alastair) in his Gaelic 
list of trees already referred to. The second is given by Lightfoot, 
as the Gaelic name in use for this tree when he travelled in the High 
lands in 1772. The plane is a native of the Highlands, where it grows 
to an immense size, as may be seen by the following extract from the New 
Statistical Account of the dimensions of plane trees growing at Castle 
Menzies, parish of Weem—“ solid contents of a plane, 1132} feet ; ex 
treme height, 774: girth at ground, 23; at four feet, 16. Of a second 
plane, girth at four feet from ground, 18} feet ; and of a third at four 
feet, 20} feet.” The wood of this tree, which is white and soft, was 
much used by the Highlanders for turning ; and Lightfoot mentions that 
they made a very agreeable wine of the sap of the plane, as they did of 
the birch and maple. 

RaspBerry,—Latin, Rubus Idwus ; Gaelic, Subhag, or Saidheag. The 
wild raspberry is one of our native wild fruits, and grows very commonly 
all over the Highlands, where it also grows very well in a cultivated state 
in gardens. The distilled juice of this fruit was once very much used 
the old Highlander in cases of fever, as it is very cooling. Lightfoot says 
that the juice of this fruit was used in the Isle of Skye, when he was 
there, as an agreeable acid for making punch instead of lemons. 

Rowan, or Mountain Asu.—Latin, Pyrus Aucuparia ; Gaelic, Cao 
vunn. ‘This beautiful and hardy tree is a native of the Highlands, where 
the wood of it was once much used by wheelwrights and coopers; 
but the great use the Highlanders made of the rowan tree, since the days 
of the Druids, was for their superstitious charms against witchcraft. I 
may give Lightfoot’s account of what the Highlanders did with the rowan 
in 1772—“ The rowan-berries have an astringent quality, but in no hurt 
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ful degree. In the island of Jura they use the juice of them as an acid 
for punch ; and the Highlanders often eat them when thoroughly ripe, 
and in some places distil a very good spirit from them. It is probable 
that this tree was in high favour with the Druids, for it may to this day 
be observed to grow, more frequently than any other tree, in the neigh- 
bourhood of those Druidical circles of stones so often seen in North Bri- 
tain ; and the superstitious still continue to retain a great veneration for 
it, which was undoubtedly handed down to them from early antiquity. 
They believe that any small part of this tree, carried about with them, 
will prove a sovereign charm against all the dire effects of encliantment 
or witchcraft. Their cattle also, as well as themselves, are supposed to 
be preserved by it from evil, for the dairymaid will not forget to drive 
them to the shealings or summer pastures with a rod of this tree, which 
she carefully lays up over the door of the “ sheal bothy,” and drives them 
home again with the same. In Strathspey they make, for the same pur- 
pose, on the first day of May, a hoop of rowan wood, and in the morning 
and evening cause all the sheep and lambs to pass through it.” 
Wittow.—Latin, Salix; Gaelic, Seileach. Lightfoot mentions six- 
teen, and Linnzus twenty varieties of the willow, natives of the High- 
lands, and many more have been discovered since their day. The willow 
was a very valuable tree indeed for the old Highlanders, and they con- 
verted it into almost endless purposes. The wood, which is soft and pli- 
able, they used in many ways, and the young twigs, of course, for basket 
work, and even ropes. The bark was used for tanning leather, and the 
bark of most of the varieties was also used to dye a black colour, while 
that of the white willow gave a dye of acinnamon colour. The following 
extract from “‘ Walker’s Hebrides ” describes the uses made of the willow 
in the Isles :—‘“‘ The willows in the Highlands even supply the place of 
ropes. A traveller there has rode during the day with a bridle made of 
them, and been at anchor in a vessel at night, whose tackle and cable 
were made of twisted willows, and these, indeed, not of the best kind for 
the purpose ; yet, in both cases, they were formed with a great deal of art 
and industry, considering the materials. In the islands of Colonsay, Coll, 
and Tyree, the people tan the hides of their black cattle with the bark of 
the grey willow, and the barks of all the willows are capable of dyeing 
black. The foliage of the willow is a most acceptable food for cattle, and 
is accordingly browsed on with avidity both by black cattle and horses, 
especially in autumn. In the Hebrides, where there is so great a scarcity 
of everything of the tree kind, there is not a twig, even of the meanest 
willow, but what is turned by the inhabitants to some useful purpose.” 
Yew.—Latin, Taxus Baccata ; Gaelic, Iuthar. This valuable tree is 
anative of the Highlands, where the remains of some very old woods of 
it are to be found, as at Glenure, in Lorn, which takes its name 
from the yew. There are also single trees of it of immense size, and of 
unknown antiquity in the Highlands, such as the famous old yew in the 
churchyard of Fortingall, in Perthshire, described by Pennant, as he saw 
itin 1772. He gives the circumference of it as 56} feet, and it was then 
wasted away to the outside shell. Some writers calculate that this tree 
must have taken 4000 years to grow that size ; it is impossible now to tell 
its age with any certainty. But when we consider its immense size, and 
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the slow growing nature of the yew, it is certainly one of the oldest 
vegetable relics in the world. When writing out this paper, I wrote to 
the minister of Fortingall to enquire what state the old yew was in now, 
and was glad to hear from that gentleman that part of it is still fresh, and 
sprouting out anew, and likely to live a long time yet. We read of an- 
other very large yew tree, which grew on a cliff by the sea side in the 
island of Bernera, near the Sound of Mull, and which, when cut, loaded a 
six-oared boat, and afforded timber enough, when cut up, to form a very fine 
staircase in the house of Lochnell. The wood of the yew is very hard, 
elastic, and beautifully veined, and was much prized by the old High- 
landers for many purposes, but the great use to which they put it was to 
make bows. So highly was the yew esteemed for this purpose that it 
was reckoned a consecrated tree, and was planted in every churchyard so 
as to afford a ready supply of bows at all times. And in fact, so com- 
monly were the bows made of yew, that we find in Ossian and in the 
early bards the bow, always alluded to as “ the yew,” or “my yew,” as in 
“Dan an Deirg,” we have,— 


“ Mar shaighead o ghlacaibh an iughair, 
Bha chasan a’ siubhal nam barra-thonn.” 


And also in Diarmaid, when that hero heard the sound of his comrades 
hunting on Beinn Ghuilbeinn he could remain quiet no longer, but ex- 
claimed— 


“ A chraosnach dhearg ca bheil thu? 
’S ca bheil m’ iughar ’s mo dhorlach?” 


Smith, in his “ Sean Dana,” in a note to “ Dan an Deirg,” says :—Every- 
body knows the bow to have been made of yew. Among the Highlanders 
of later times, that which grew in the wood of Easragan, in Lorn, was 
esteemed the best. The feathers most in vogue for the arrows were 
furnished by the eagles ef Loch Treig; the wax for the string by Baile 
na-gailbhinn ; and the arrow-heads by the smiths of the race of Mae 
Pheidearain. This piece of instruction, like all the other knowledge of 
the Highlanders, was couched in verse— 


* Bogha dh’ iughar Easragain, 
Is ite firein Loch-a-Treig ; 
Ceir bhuidhe Bhaile-na-gailbhinn, 
’S ceann o ’n cheard Mac Pheidearain.” 


That the Highlanders in the early days of Ossian used the yew for other 
uses than making bows is proved by the passage in Fingal, describing 
Cuchullin’s war chariot— 


“’Dh’ iuthar faileasach an crann, 
Suidhear ann air cnamhan caoin.” 


“ Of shining yew is its pole ; 
Of well-smothed bone the seat.” 


And that our ancestors, in the third century, overshaded their graves with 
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yew trees, as we do still, is proved by the passage in Fingal, where, after 
Crimor and Cairbar fought for the white bull, when Crimor fell, and 
Brasolis, Cairbar’s sister, being in love with him, on hearing of his death, 
rushed to the hill and died beside him, and yew trees shaded their graves— 


“ Bhuail cridhe ’bu tla ri ’taobh, 
Dh’ fhalbh a snuagh ’us bhris i tro’ ’n fhraoch, 
Fhuair i e marbh ; ’us dh’ eug i’s an t-sliabh ; 
’N so fein, a Chuchullin, tha ’n uir, 
*S caoin iuthar ’tha fas o’n uaigh.” 


“‘ Throbbed a tender heart against her side, 
Her colour went ; and through the heath she rushed ; 
She found him dead ; she died upon the hill. 
In this same spot, Cuchullin, is their dust, 
And fresh the yew-tree grows upon their grave.” 


Arssmart (Spotrep).—Latin, Polygonum persicaria ; Gaelic, Am 
Boinne-fola, ‘This is a very common plant in the glens and low grounds 
ofthe Highlands. It is easily known by the red spot on the centre of 
every leaf, about which the Highlanders have a curious old superstition, 
viz. :—That this plant grew at the foot of our Saviour’s cross, and that a 
drop of blood fell on each leaf, the stain of which it bears ever since. A 
decoction of it was used with alum to dye a bright yellow colour. 

Bear-BerryY.—Latin, Arbulus uva-ursi ; Gaelic, Braoiléagan-nan-con, 
The berries of this plant are not eaten, but the old Highlanders used the 
plant for tanning leather, and its leaves were used as a cure for the stone 
orgravel. It is the badge of the Colquhouns. 

Bivserry, or Biarperry.—Latin, Vaccinium uliginosum ; Gaelic, 
Lus-nan-dearcag, or Deareag Monaidh. I need give no description of 
this well-known plant, but may mention that its berries were used in 
olden times for dyeing a violet or purple colour. Of this plant Lightfoot 
says— The berries, when ripe, are of a bluish black colour, but a singu- 
lar variety, with white berries, was discovered by His Grace the Duke of 
Athole, growing in the woods midway between his two seats of Blair 
Athole and Dunkeld. [I may add that this is now known to be a dis- 
tinct species—the Vaccinium myrtillus fructu-albo of eee The 
berries have an astringent quality. In Arran and the Western Isles they 
are given in cases of diarrhoea and dysentery with good effect. The High- 
landers frequently eat them in milk, which is a cooling, agreeable food, 
and sometimes they make them into tarts and jellies, which they mix 
with whisky, to give it a relish to strangers.” The blaeberry is the badge 
of the Buchanans. 

Birp’s-root Treroin.—Latin, Lotus corniculatus ; Gaelic, Bar-a’- 
mhilsein. ‘This beautiful bright yellow flower grows all over the High- 
lands. It is very much relished by sheep and cattle as food, and was 
used by our ancestors for dyeing yellow. 

Coxt’s-root (Common).—Latin, Tussilago farfara ; Gaelic, An gallan 
gainmhich ; ’Chluas-Liath. This plant, with its broad greyish leaves, 
gcows very common in the Highlands, by the side of streams, and in 
boggy places. A decoction of it was used for bad coughs or sore breasts. 
) 
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Crotat, or Licnen (Purpte Dyers).—Latin, Lichen emphalodes; 
Gaelic, Crotal. This small plant, which grows all over stones and old 
dykes in the Highlands, is still very much used by Highlanders for dyeing 
a reddish brown colour. It was formerly much more used, particularly 
for dyeing yarn for making hose, and so much did the Highlanders be 
lieve in the virtues of the crotal that, when they were to start on a long 
journey, they sprinkled some of the crotal, reduced to a powder, on the 
soles of their hose, as it saved their feet from getting inflamed with the 
heat when travelling far. 

EvecaMPpane.—Latin, Inula helenium ; Gaelic, Ailleann. Thisis one 
of the largest of our herbaceous plants, as it grows to the height of several 
feet. It gives a very bright blue colour, and it was much used for such 
by the Highlanders, who added some whortle berries to it to improve the 
colour. 

Heatuer.— Latin, Erica cinerea ; Gaelic, Fraoch. The heather, the 
badge of the Clan Donald, needs no description, but I may give Light 
foot’s account of what the Highlander made of it in his day :—“The 
heather is applied to many economica) uses by the Highlanders. They 
frequently cover their houses with it instead of thatch, or else twist it 
into ropes and bind down the thatch with them in a kind of lattice work; 
in most of the Western Isles they dye their yarn of a yellow colour, by 
boiling it in water with the green tops and flowers of this plant. In Rum, 
Skye, and the Long Island, they frequently tan their leather with a 
strong decoction of it. Formerly the young tops of it are said to have 
been used alone to brew a kind of ale, and even now, I was informed 
(1772), that the inhabitants of Isla and Jura still continue to brew a very 
potable liquor by mixing two-thirds of the tops with one-third of malt 
This is not the only refreshment that the heather affords. The hardy 
Highlanders frequently make their beds with it, laying the roots down- 
wards and the tops upwards, which, though not quite so soft and luxur- 
ous as beds of down, are altogether as refreshing to those who sleep on 
them, and perhaps much more healthy.” 

Honeysuckte (Dwarr).—Latin, Cornus succica ; Gaelic, Lus-d- 
chraois. This elegant little plant grows very common in Athole, and, I 
believe, in many parts of the Northern Highlands, especially Lochbroom, 
It-has a white flower, followed by red berries, which have a sweet taste, 
The old Highlanders believed that if those berries were eaten they gave 
an extraordinary appetite, from which it took its Gaelic name, which I 
find in an old work translated “ Plant of Gluttony.” 

Lapies’ Mantie.—Latin, Alchemilla vulgaris; Gaelic, Copan-an- 
driuchd, or Cota-preasach nighcan an Righ. This pretty little plant grows 
in dry pastures and on hill-sides all over the country, and there are end- 
less superstitions connected with it, and virtues ascribed to it by the 
Highlanders, which, if the half only were true, would make it one of the 
most valuable plants growing. Both its Gaelic names are very descriptive 
of the leaf of the plant, the first—“ Cup of the dew,” refers to the cup- 
shaped leaf in which the dew lies in large drops every morning ; and the 
second—“ The king’s daughter’s plaited petticoat,” refers to the well- 
known likeness of the leaf, when turned upside down, to a plaited _petti- 
coat, which might indeed be a pattern for a king’ daughter, 
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Morger or Tuyrme.—-Latin, Thymus serpyllum; Gaelic, Lus Mac- 
Righ-Bhreatuinn. This sweet-scented little plant was believed by the 
Highlanders to be a preventive or cure for people troubled with disagree- 
able dreams or the nightmare, by using an infusion of it like tea. 

Mucwort.—Latin, Artemisia vulgaris ; Gaelic, An Liath-lus. Till 
very lately, or perhaps yet, in some of the out-of-the-way glens, this plant 
was very much used by the Highlanders as a pot herb, as also was the 
young shoots of the nettle, just as they use kale or cabbage now, 

Suepuerd’s Purse.—Latin, Thlaspi Bursa-pastoris ; Gaelic, Sporan- 
buachaill, This plant is still very much used in the Highlands for 
applying to cuts or wounds to stop the bleeding, and it was much more 
so in olen times, when such were more common. 

Sea Ware.—Latin, Fucus Vesiculosus; Gaelic, Feamuinn. This 
plant is very much used still in the maritime parts of the Highlands in 
many ways. It makes an excellent manure for the land, and in some of 
the isles it forms part of the winter fodder of cattle, and even deer in hard 
winters sometimes feed on it, at the recess of the tide. Lightfoot says that 
in Jura, and some of the other isles, the inhabitants used to salt their 
cheeses by covering them with the ashes of this plant, which abounds 
with salt. But the great use of the sea ware was for making kelp, which 
used to be very much made in the Isles, and in fact gave employment to 
the most of the inhabitants there. The way in which it was made was: 
—The sea ware was collected and dried, then a pit about six feet wide 
and three deep was dug, and lined with stones, in which a small fire was 
lighted with sticks, and the dried plant laid on by degrees and burnt, 
when it was nearly reduced to ashes the workman stirred it with an iron 
rake till it began to congeal, when it was left to cool, after which it was 
broken up and sent to the market. The average price of kelp in the Isles 
was about £3 10s per ton, but when extra care was taken, and skill 
shown in the preparation of it, it was worth more. 

Sirver Weep, or Witp Tansy.—Latin, Potentilla Anserina ; Gaelic, 
Bar-a’-bhrisgein. Of this plant Lightfoot says :—“ The roots taste like 
parsnips, and are frequently eaten by the common people either boiled or 
roasted. In the islands of Tyree and Coll they are much esteemed as 
answering the purposes of bread in some measure, they having been known 
to have supported the inhabitants for months together during scarcity of 
other provisions. They puta yoke on their ploughs and often tear up 
their pasture grounds with a view to eradicate the roots for their use, and 
as they abound most in barren and impoverished soils, and in seasons that 
succeed the worst for other crops, so they never fail to afford the most 
seasonable relief to the inhabitants in times of the greatest scarcity. A 
singular instance this of the bounty of Providence to those islands.” 

TormENTIL.— Latin, Tormentilla Erecta ; Gaelic, Bar-bhraonan-nan-con. 
This little plant may be said to grow almost everywhere in the Highlands, 
where it was once much used for tanning leather, for which purpose it is 
far superior even to oak bark. We read that in Coll the inhabitants 
turned over so much of the pasture to procure the roots of this plant that 
they were forbidden to use it at all by the laird. 

St Jonn’s Wort.—Latin, Hypericum Perforatum ; Gaelic, Achlusan 
Challum-Chille. ‘The old Highlanders ascribed many virtues to this well- 
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known plant, and used it in many ways. Boiled with alum in water it 


was used to dye yarn yellow, and the flowers put in whisky gave it a C 
dark purple tinge, almost like port wine. Superstitious Highlanders 
always carried about a pari of this plant with them to protect them from 
the evil effects of witchcraft. They also believed that it improved the TH 
quality and increased the quantity of their cows’ milk, especially if the Fr 
cows were under the evil effects of witchcraft, by putting this plant into ™ 
the pail with some milk, and then milking afresh on it. Another Gaelic int 
term for this herb is an galbhuidhe, and is thus alluded to in “ Miann a’ In 
Bhaird Aosda” :— 
cal 
“ Biodh sobhrach bhan a’s aillidh snuadh 
Mu’n cuairt do m’ thulaich ’s uain’ fo dhriuchd, 
’S an neoinean beag ’s mo lamh air cluain of 
’S an ealbhuidl’ aig mo chluais gu h-ur.” lea 
Viotet (Sweet).—Latin, Viola Oderata ; Gaelic, Sail-chuaich. This 2 
fragrant little flower grows all over the Highlands, and it was much used by 
by the Highland ladies formerly, according to the following directions ;— mi 
* Sail-chuach ’s bainne ghabhar, hit 
Suadh ri t? aghaidh ; ap 
’S cha’n eil mac Righ ar an domhain th 
Nach bi air do dheidh.” i 
(“ The violet and milk of goat no 
Rub to thy face, 
And not a king’s son throughout the globe ths 
But will thee race.”) rs 
sh 
Wuortte-Berry.—Latin, Vaccinium vitis-idea; Gaelic, Lasnam- bu 
braoileag. This plant, known to every Highlander, grows on the hills all cir 
over the Highlands. ‘The berries were much used by our ancestors as a 
fruit, and in cases of fever they made a cooling drink of them to quench mé 
the thirst. This is the true badge of the Clan Chattan. wi 
Woop Peasr.—Latin, Orobus tuberosus ; Gaelic, Cor, Cor-meille, or lei 
Peasar-nan-Luch. The roots of this plant was very much prized by the In 
old Highlanders, as they are yet by most Highland herds or school boys. ms 
They used to dig them up and dry them and chew them like tobacco, and do 
sometimes added them to their liquor to give it a strong flavour. They So 
also use it on long journeys, as it keeps both hunger and thirst away for be 
a long time ; and in times of scarcity it has been used as a substitute for eit 
bread. pr 
Yarrow, or Mitrort.—Latin, Achillea millifolium ; Gaelic, A’ chait- th 
hir-thalmhain. This plant, so well-known to every old Highland house- wi 
wife, was reckoned the best of all known herbs for stopping the bleeding th 
of cuts or wounds, and for healing them, and it is even yet made into an 
ointment in some out of the way glens in summer, that it may be at hand yo 
in winter, when the plant cannot be procured. They also believed that ne 
it was the best cure for a headache to thrust a leaf of this plant up the ne 


nostrils till the nose bled, lec 
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CAPTAIN FRASER OF KNOCKIE’S AIRS AND MELODIES 
OF THE HIGHLANDS. 
— 


Tue following letters—one from Sir Walter Scott, addressed to Captain 
Fraser, and hitherto unpublished, and the other from Mr Thomson, Edin- 
burgh, will, we doubt not, be read with some curiosity. For these 
interesting documents we are indebted to Mr John Noble, bookseller, 
Inverness, who found them among some of Captain Fraser’s papers which 
came into his possession :— 


(Letter from Sir Walter Scott. ) 

“ Dear Sir,—The pressure of business attending my office at the end 
of the Session, rendered harder by the indisposition of three of my col- 
leagues, has prevented my acknowledging your various communications 
until I should have time to write at full length. 

“ The plan you propose of having your work presented to the King 
by the Duke of Buccleuch is totally impossible, because the Duke is a 
minor, a student at Cambridge, and does not attend Court, or take upon 
him the exercise of his rank and privileges. ‘His uncle would not 
approve of his assuming any premature step of this kind, nor would it be 
consistent with etiquette. The customary way is to make such request 
through the Secretary of State, or King’s Private Secretary. But there 
can be no doubt that if Lord Huntly inclined to take the trouble it could 
not be in better or more appropriate hands. 

“ Respecting the prospectus itself, 1 am obliged in candour to state 
that it contains too many subjects of a nature totally unconnected and 
even discrepant to entertain any hope that it will be popular in its present 
shape. The mingling of statistics with antiquities may be natural enough, 
but do let us have the music, with the musical anecdotes and historical 
circumstances allied, separated from and independent of other matter. 

“ Respecting general points, you may rely upon it that by mixi 
many subjects together you will greatly injure the popularity of the work, 
whereas if you give us the music and its history alone, you can at your 
leisure prepare and publish your tracts upon the other subjects announced 
in your prospectus. I am under the necessity of adding that controversial 
matters, and such as relate to men’s private history and private affairs, 
do not enter with propriety into books which are to be addressed to the 
Sovereign. It is also matter of etiquette that the dedication should only 
be an inscription, it not being held respectful to deliver to the King, 
either in speech or in print, a long discourse. Mention, therefore, of 
private misfortunes and injuries would be improper in such a work, and 
the omission of these would be of the less consequence ; although they are 
what is necessarily most interesting to the writer, it is very difficult to put 
them into such a shape as can anywise interest the public. 

“T am afraid you will consider this advice of mine very intrusive, but 
you asked to have my opinion, and I must give it with sincerity. Ihave 
never known a book well received which involved too many subjects uncon- 
nected with each other, and with your skill, taste, and musical know- 
ledge, you should certainly make the music your first object, laying aside 
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everything that is not naturally connected with it. Besides, the swelling 


out your work with miscellaneous matter unconnected with the principal 
subject, will be attended with much expense, and, in proportion, diminish 
the author’s profits. 

“T have received safely the two Gaelic manuscripts, which are to me, 
however, a fountain sealed and a book shut, notwithstanding the ancient 
Gaelic. I should like to see some of the contents literally translated, but 
being of such recent date, I am afraid you will hardly be able to bring 
the contents to bear on the Ossianic controversy. I will keep the manu- 
script with great care at your disposal. I have endeavoured to express 
my opinion respecting the work to Lady Huntly, with whom I had the 
honour of corresponding about something else.—I have the honour to be, 
Dear Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) “ Watter Scorr, 
* Edinburgh, 12th March 1825. 
“ My address for some time hence will be Abbotsford, Melrose.” 


(Letter from John Thomson, Esq., Edinburgh. ) 

“ My Dear Sir,—I presume you have received a letter which I wrote 
about ten days since, and entrusted to Mr Paul's care to be conveyed to 
you. I have since received your parcel, but the gentleman who handed 
it in having left no address, I must trust to his calling for this answer 
before he leaves town. 

“ Having carefully examined the airs you have sent me, I must frankly 
confess that they have disappointed me, with one or two exceptions, 
They are almost all too florid for national melodies, and in many cases 
they are not at all characteristic, i.c., they have not the peculiar Highland 
accent which would stamp them as real national Highland airs. It is 
one thing to have melodies composed by a Highlander, and quite another 
to have Highland melodies, for in the former case the airs may have no 
distinctive features at all, while in the other the distinctive feature is 
absolutely necessary. My own compositions are not necessarily Scotch, 
because I am a Scotchman, and so of the Highland melodies you have 


sent me, the following bar in the ‘ Fall of 
Foyers’ is common to every species of melody except national, and the 


conclusion is even more objectionable. 





Observe what a contrast is ‘ He is gone to the mountain,’ and the ‘ Cow- 
boy.’ The three last bars of the dirge are inadmissable in a national 
melody, nay, the character of the air is violated by such florid passages. 


In ‘Ye lovely blossoms,’ 
such passages as 


are not Highland, 


and 
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“ Thus, then, I would class them :— 
“ jst, Good and genuine—‘ The Fiery Cross’ ; ‘O ! Mourn the Chief’ ; 
‘The crazed and captive’; ‘The lonely Isle’; ‘The Cowboy’; ‘ He is 
gone to the mountain’ ; ‘Come, let us to Killin’; ‘ Dear Albyn.’ 

“2d, Requiring to be simplified, but good also—‘ Dear Maid’ ; 
‘Dirge’; ‘ Ye lovely blossoms’; ‘O can you love me?’ 

“3d, Not characteristic—‘ When Abercrombie ’—too Irish, and like 
the ‘Rose Tree’ ; ‘The Fall of Foyers’—too English ; ‘The heath this 
night’; ‘The Maid of Killin’—too Irish. 

“ 4th, Indifferent—‘ The Poet’s Grave’; ‘ Bird of the Wilderness,’ 

“ But in calling the two first classes good, I do not mean to imply that 
they are by any means what I expected in Highland melodies. 

“Those which I have heard Mrs Macleod of Macleod, senior, sing 
were wild and plaintive in a remarkable degree, totally unlike other music. 
They were sung with Gaelic words, and the effect was striking. 

“ Such are the kind of Highland melodies I had in my mind when I 
expressed myself to you so warmly in admiration of them. The accom- 
paniments, I am sorry to say, will not do—besides being too incorrect for 
publication, they want character, and are greatly overloaded with notes. 
Should this, however, not appear to you and your friends a sufficiently 
strong objection to their retention, I must be relieved from all responsi- 
bility of superintendence which could for a moment imply my sanction. 

“ Would it not be better at once to apply to Mr Finlay Dun to arrange 
the whole, which I daresay he would undertake, commencing immediately, 
—for, as I have already told you, it is impossible for me until after this 
time next winter—and I cannot think of sanctioning the appearance of 
any number of the work unless the arrangements are entirely remodelled. 

“Tt is better to tell you the real truth now, that there may be no 
future misapprehension on the subject.—Yours truly, 

(Signed) “ Jonn THomson. 
“ Edin., 5th November 1839.” 





EWEN MORRISON’S RAID ON HARRIS. 


(pe 





Tue traditional account of the origin of the Morrisons is as follows :— 
They are, according to some, descended from one Mary, but who this 
Mary was they do not say ; by others that they sprung from Morus, son 
of Kinaunus, natural son of one of the Kings of Norway. The Seanachies 
of the Western Isles emphatically assert that they are descended from 
Muire, Aulay Macaulay’s sister ; that she and her brother being invited 
by Liot, or Macleod, she either accompanied or followed the latter to 
Lews, where she married, ultimately settled at Ness, and became 
the mother of one son and several daughters. Whether Muire, Moire, 
Marion, or Muriel, whichever is the correct name, was married to a native 
of the Long Island, of Skye, of the Mainland, or to a Norwegian, it is im- 
possible to say, but it is evident that the son’s designation was from the 
mother—for he was called “Gille Mhuire,” a designation which, 
in course of usage, assumed its present form, ‘na Moireasonich,” or Mor- 


tisons, though they are sometimes called “ Clann Mac Gille Mhaithrail.” 
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One early summer morning in the fourteenth century, a large band 
of the Morrisons of Ness, under the command of their Chief, “ Eoghamn 
Mac Gille Maithrail,” attacked the Macaulays of Uig, killing many of 
them, and carrying away much spoil, and then proceeded southward 
to ravage the Island of Harris. They arrived at the township of Hush- 
inish, a little after daybreak. The hamlet was still and quiet, none of 
its inhabitants being yet astir, with the exception of a boat-builder and 
his two sons, who were busily engaged on a boat they were building, and 
which had to be ready by a certain day. 

They were thus up betimes on the morning in question, busily pro- 
secuting their calling at the north end of the hamlet, when, unfortunately 
for them, they were observed by the Morrisons advancing in their diree- 
tion, though yet some distance away. ‘They approached the boat-builders 
cautiously ; and the first notice the elder received of their approach was 
the appalling sight of his murdered sons lying dead at his side, the 
Morrisons having shot them down with a volley of barbed arrows. The 
unhappy man was so suddenly, and in such a terrible manner, made aware 
of his situation that he scarcely knew what to do. To defend himself 
against such preponderafing odds he knew to be impossible. Acting on 
the impulse of the moment, he took to flight, ran for his life in the diree- 
tion of the sea-shore, hotly pursued by the Morrisons, shooting their 
arrows after him in such rapid succession, that they fell around him thick 
as hail. He, however, managed to escape scatheless ; by almost super- 
natural strength and swiftness, he reached the sea, at a spot near which 
was the entrance to the cave known as Geo Mor Fladail, and of the ex- 
istence of which the Morrisons were ignorant. He leaped at once into 
the foaming sea, and swam into the cave. Though there is a beach of 
considerable size within the cave, nearly a quarter of a mile in length, its 
entrance, from which the sea never recedes, is so small that it cannot be 
seen from the top of the perpendicular rock which towers above it. No 
sooner therefore, did the carpenter disappear in the sea than the 
Morriscns thought him drowned, and that their arrival in Harris would 
be still unknown to the inhabitants, whom they intended to spoil, and 
slaughter in cold blood. Under this impression they returned to Hush- 
inish, and massacred its inhabitants to a man, after which they attacked 
the adjacent townships, and annihilated the people in the same remorse- 
less manner. 

The boat-builder, meantime, left the cave, and finding a boat, keel 
upwards, about high-water mark, he launched it, and placing the dead 
bodies of his sons on board, proceeded to the Island of Berneray, in the 
sound of Harris, a distance of some thirty miles. Arriving there he in- 
formed Macleod, the Chief of that island, of what had taken place at 
Hushinish, at the same time showing him the dead bodies of his sons, 
Macleod lost no time in raising the war-cry, to which a hearty response 
was given; and in a short time Macleod and his hardy followers were 
sailing for the mainland of Harris to oppose the murderous progress of 
their enemies. The plunderers had, meantime, attacked Bunamhaineder, 
Ardhasaig, Leachdin, Tarbert, Diraclite, and Luskintyre. They then 
crossed to the island of Tarnsay, plundering and slaughtering indiscri- 
minately, male and female, as they went. 

It was only on his arrival at Tarbert that Macleod and his followers 
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learned that the Morrisons had crossed over to Tarnsay, but no sooner 
did they make this discovery than they directed their course to that 
island. Berneray, as we shall continue to call Macleod, landed at a place 
on the island then nameless, but which, since, has been called 
Rudha Chinnigir, or Victor’s Point. Arriving at the village of Tarnsay, 
Berneray found the Morrisons regaling themselves after having massacred 
every soul on the island, and listening for a moment at the window of 
the house in which they were feasting, he heard one of them remark that 
something very wonderful was wrong with him, “ For,” said he, “ although 
I can chew my food as well as ever, I cannot swallow anything.” “ And 
that is a great pity,” said Berneray loud enough to be heard by the 
revellers, “ for soon you will neither be able to chew or swallow.” In 
a second the speaker inside was a corpse by Berneray’s well-directed 
arrow, shot in through the window. This was the common signal for a 
general attack, but though the Harrismen urged their leader to allow them 
enter the building, and extinguish the Morrisons before they could defend 
themselves, Berneray would give no such permission. “Allow the 
savages,” he said, “to come outside ; give them a chance to fight for their 
lives.” The Harrismen had not long to wait, for they had scarcely taken 
up their position when they were furicusly attacked by the Morrisons. 
Berneray led, and was the first to strike a terrible blow, which fell 
with both skill and might, at the enemy, for two Morrisons fell lifeless 
as soon as they appeared outside. A dreadful hand-to-hand fight com- 
menced, and the carnage was truly horrible. Heads were lopped off, and 
cloven in dozens. “The Morrisons for a short time fought bravely enough, 
but they were at length compelled to give way before the terrible on- 
slaught of Berneray and his followers, whose every blow told with mortal 
effect, and finding that their case was desperate, the Morrisons retreated, 
shouting at the top of their voices, “Gu sgeir, gu sgeir, a bhallachaibh 
Leodhais ” (To the rock, to the rock, ye lads of Lews). The rock was a 
small one in the vicinity of the place where the fight took place, and al- 
though it can be reached dry-shod at low water, the sea surrounded it at 
full flood. To this rock the Morrisons fled for safety ; but being closely 
followed by Berneray and his men, it soon proved a place of poor refuge 
for the now miserable wretches, for on it Berneray made terrible havoc, 
having, with one solitary exception, slain the whole gang. The rock 
received that day the name of the Sgeir bhuailte, or Smitten rock, which 
it bears to the present time, and when any great disturbance of the sands 
takes place by the storm, large numbers of men’s bones may yet be seen 
around the Smitten rock. 

The solitary Morrison who escaped with his life was “ Eoghainn Mac 
Gille Mbhaithrail” himself—which he did by jumping into the sea, 
and swimming across the sound to the mainland of Harris. He landed 
at a rock on 7'raigh Thorgobosd, or the shore of Torgobost, which rock 
has been called “ Sgeir Eoghainn,” or Ewen’s Rock, ever since. Though 
Eoghainn managed to escape with his life, he carried with him fearful 
marks of the terrible combat, having no less than nine arrows deeply 
embedded in his back and thighs, the wounds of which he bore during the 
remainder of his life. 


Eoghainn Mac Gille Mhaithrail must have been possessed of prodigious 
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strength,otherwise he could never have accomplished the feat above described | 


—fight so bravely for his life at Tarnsay, and afterwards swim across g 
sound fully two miles in breadth, while his flesh was literally torn by 
arrows and swords, and nine of the former sticking in his body. 

A few years after these events occurred, a Harrisman, called Iain Mae 
Dhomhnuill Mhie Aonghais, or John, 3on of Donald son of Angus, a 
native of Berneray, went to the Lews to buy horses. He arrived at the 
parish of Ness about sunset ; and, approaching a township, he met a man 
pulling heather, who had just finished his day’s work, aud was putting on 
his long woollen vest before starting home, when Iain came up to him, 
After the usual salutations and questionings, the stranger was invited to 
share the usual hospitality and shelter for the night ; an invitation which 
was readily accepted. After the other members of the family had retired 
for the night, the host and the stranger sat beside the fire for some ti 
relating stories of the olden times to one another. The host at length 
remarked that it was a custom in the Lews, before retiring for the night, 
to make a “Garradh cul has,” or warm their loins before the fire, 
Suiting the action to the words, he turned his back to the fire, and raisi 
his feille—a loose sort of garment shaped more like a female’s petticoat than 
the modern kilt—began to warm himself. Neither kilts of the present 
style nor trousers were in use in Lews in those days. Iain noticed that 
the man’s loins had been at one time subjected to a dreadful laceration, 
and remarked— 

“Tt was not at the fireside that you got these marks, my friend.” 

“ Bu dhian do dha laimh ga ’n cur ann,” or diligent were both thy 
hands inflicting them, answered the host gravely. 

“This is not a time to remember bad deeds,” rejoined the other. 

“Nor am I going to do so; if you had not treated me so I would 
assuredly liave served you as you did me.” 

The reader would have already corrrectly surmised that Iain’s host 
was none other than Eoghainn Mac Gille Mhaithrail, the hero of Sgeir 
Eoghainn, and on discovering who his entertainer was, Iain became 
doubtful as to his personal safety ; but Eoghainn, noticing his agitated 
state, assured him that he had heartily forgiven him for the past, and that 
he was not only free from danger in his house, but that he would haye 
full protection from himself while in the Lews. 

With this assurance Iain retired to bed, and slept as sound as ever 
he did in his life. In the morning he was served with the best breakfast 
that Eoghainn’s press could afford. Before leaving, the latter requested 
John to accompany him to the stable to see a pair of beautiful black 
horses which he had just put in. lain went, and admiring the horses, 
said, “They are a splendid pair, indeed. It is not in every man’s stable 
the like of them could be seen.” “I hope then,” said Eoghainn, “ that 
you will be pleased to accept them as an acknowledgment from me, in 
return for the chastisement you gave me at Tarnsay, for ever since that 
day I have not followed the life of a raider.” Iain, it need hardly be 
said, accepted the horses with many acknowledgments and thanks. 

The island of Tarnsay, and the other portions of Harris plundered by 
the Morrisons, were pleasant and fertile places; were soon again peopled; 
and were in a few years as flourishing and populous as ever. . 
MAC IAIN, 
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GENEALOGICAL NOTES AND QUERIES. 
0 
Tue following queries indicate how this new feature of the Celtic Magazine is likely to 
be appreciated. We respectfully request our friends, learned in such matters, to aid us 
and those requiring information by answering such queries as may from time to time be 








ge 


8, a put in this department, ‘To secure insertion, contributions must reach us in every case 
the not later than the 15th of each month before publication. Parties will please to be as 
concise and exact in both queries and answers as possible, In all cases the full name 
nan and address must be sent us in confidence, where contributors do not wish their names 
to appear. 
= DunBar.—Sir,—Finding by a note in your last issue that you propose opening a 
1m. Note and Query column iu your Magazine, I ask permission through that medium about 
| to some Dunbars whose — I am anxious to cag ney —— rs merchant, 
i ess of Inverness, was dead ante 1655, and was—when in the flesh—immediate elder 
ich << to Alexander Dunbar of Balmuckitie, merchant, burgess, and Provost of Inver- 
red ness, James left two daughters, Christian m. Kobert Barlow of Mulderge, and Janet m, 
ne, ther James Duubar. Janet and James had a son. Alexander, who in later years was 
gth styled ot Balmuckitie, owning it by disposition from Alexander the said Prevost, 
Were Alexander, the Provost, and James his brother descended from Mr Thomas Dun- 
ht, bar, Dean of Moray, and Mr Alexander, also Dean of Moray, his eldest son, who had 
fire, charters Of Balmuckitie in 1607, and if so, how did the younger brother own it? Who 
. also was the elder James’s spouse, and of what family was the younger James? -I am, 
Ing yours, Ke., F, MepENHaM. 
han THE CHIEF OF THE MACKENZIES.—I am glad to see that you are going to open the 
ent pages of your Magazine for the purpose of obtaining information regarding the genea- 
hat logies of our Highland families. Can you, who are so well informed on all questions 
' affecting the Clan Mackenzie, inform me if Allangrange is really the undoubted Chief of 
ion, the Clan? Who composed the jury that voted him Chief at Tain in 1829? The Chief- 
ship was claimed at the same time by the late Captain William Mackenzie of Gruinard, 
and some years before by a Captain Murdo Mackenzie, of London, What relationship 
to Seaforth were these claims founded upon, and how were they disposed of ? If Allan- 
thy grange is really Chief, failing his succession, who would, in that case, be Chief of the 
Clan? — are important questions to 
London. A CaBar. 
GrRIZELL URQUHART AND ISABELLA MactEop.—Sought ; the further history of two 
uld ladies named Grizell Urquhart and Isabella Macleod. ‘The former was sole surviving 
child of Colonel James Urquhart, the last direct representative of the Urquharts of 
Cromarty. He died in 1741—so said—and was buried on 2d of January of that year, 
Lost She is said by the Baronage to have died unmarried. The latter, Isabella, was the 
yelr eldest daughter of Rorie Macleod of Cambuscurrie, in Ross-shire. He married in 1686, 
me and ee ry by oon Seta, oe ane Wane y -4 ee a they 
are both said to have been married to husbands, name 8, Rose, Ross, or Rosse. An 
ted light into this Scotch mist will oblige, ; 1 ’Kruxs, : 
hat THE CHIEF OF THE MATHESONS.—Who is the present Chief of thg Mathesons of 
ave Lochalsh? It is understood that Alexander Matheson of Ardross and halsh, M.P., 
does net claim that distinction. Is this the case? Was the late Sir James Matheson of 
the Lews, as said by some, Chief of the Mathesons of Sutherland? Who is the present 
ver Chief ? MaTHON, 
fast THE CUTHBERTS OF INVERNESS,—Can any of your readers tell me if any representa- 
tives of this old family are still in existence, and, if so, what position they occupy? I 
ted find members of the family were married into nearly all the leading families in the 
ack Highlands, and in this way, about two hundred years ago, Cuthbert blood came into m 
ses, en family. Iam thus anxious to learn all I can about the Cuthberts of Castlehill, 
verness, 
ble Leeds, ANGLO-CELT. 
hat HIsToRY OF THE CaMERONS,—Can you or any of your readers inform me if there is 
in any unpublished MS. History of this Clan or any other documents which would throw 
hat light on its origin and early annals. ANTIQUABIAN, 
THE ORIGINAL MACKENZIES OF SAND.—Who was spoken of as ‘‘ Sand ” (Gairloch) 
be about the year 1743? In an old business book, goods are op ae | invoiced to ‘* Sand,” 
or to be — to ‘* Sand’s wegnel The enquirer would be glad to learn by whom he 
was represented at his death. .M.C. 
L Hossack.—To whom was Katharine, daughter of Provost John Hossack, of Inver- 
] ness, married in 1745? and who was the father of her husband ? 


Moorside, Chester, 
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THE “EDUCATIONAL NEWS” ON TEACHING GAELIC state ( 
IN HIGHLAND SCHOOLS. than 

essenti 

_—0-—— cortific 

Norutnc could better show the great progress which common sense is making mon 
on this question than a leading article which appeared in a recent issue and t] 


the Educational News on Mr Jolly’s report to the Education Department, less. 


Though it is uncommonly like what we have ourselves repeatedly said op have « 
the same subject, it is such a sign of the times, coming from such ing te 
quarter as the organ of the Educational Institute of Scotland, that, with ness ¢ 
no little pleasure, we reproduce it in these pages. For the great change they | 
of opinion in educational circles on this all-important question to High snd o 
landers, we are greatly indebted to Mr Jolly, H.M.LS., who, though not ranks 
a Highlander himself, seems to be getting, the more he becomes acquainted -_ 
with the country and its requirements, more Celtic in spirit than the m, 
Highlanders themselves ; and his last and best report was so thoroughly oh a 
practical and sensible as apparently to revolutionize educational opinion in hen 
favour of the Highlands. The News says :— hess 
In a large number of Highland parishes, Gaelic is the vernacular tongue of the High 
people. The younger children are acquainted with Gaelic, and with Gaelic alone, reac 
English is, in their own phrase, ‘‘the other language,” of which they profess no know. the E 
ledge. We are not to discuss here the merits of the Gaelic language, nor the question more 
whether its continuance as a living, spoken language should be fostered and encouraged, youn 
These questions lie outside the scope of our present purpose. That Gaelic has a litera- ment 
ture of its own, a literature “varied, abundant, and powerful, full of fine sentiment, of th 
pleasant humour, lyrical beauty, deep feeling, practical wisdom, and natural life,” no this 
one will deny. How far the continuance of Gaelic as a spoken language hinders the de servi 
velopment of the Celt, and operates us a barrier to success in life, is an open question, == 4 
the discussion of which may be safely left in the hands of such champions as Professor acs 
Blackie. What we have to deal with is a practical question of pressing importance—the ansy 
question, as Mr Jolly well says, ‘‘ of the right use in schools of the daily language of the 
300,000 of our people.” We cannot give this question the go-by. It must be faced and ~ 
solved ; and the sooner it is manfully faced, the sooner shall we arrive at a solution, limi 
It is to betray the grossest ignorance of all true education to say that we ought to com 
ignore Gaelic, and teach every child English from the very beginning. We cannot do this Hig 
even if we would, and we should not do it even if we could. The child thinks in Gaelic, a 
speaks in Gaelic—all its associations are suggested by Gaelic, and English is as mucha to ir 
foreign tengue as Greek or Hebrew. It is utterly impossible to teach these Highland wer 
children except through the medium of their own tongue. We fancy this is now gene- a 
rally admitted ; and certain homeopathic concessions in the Code would seem to indicate larg 
that the fact has penetrated into the recesses of the Department. We would refer our and 
readers to Mr Jolly’s remarks on this point, all of which are sensible and judicious, a 
But it is equally patent that, if the scholars are to be taught through the medium pe 
of Gaelic, the teacher must be acquainted with that language ; and here we are brought 
face to face with a difficulty which, at this moment, is engaginz the anxious considera- ma. 
tion of all who are interested in the education of the Highlands and Islands. How are ro 
Gaelic-speaking teachers to be obtained? The supply already falls far short of the de- of ¢ 
mand ; and our own advertising columns bear striking testimony to this, containing, as sch 
they have done for some months past, continuous advertisements for teachers in some of to 


the Islands, the repetition of which shows the difficulty of securing, we shall not say A 
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high-elass men, but men of any sort. And, in this respect, we are not sure whether tha 
state of matters that existed previous to the passing of the Act of 1872 was not better 
than that which now exists. Previous to that time, a Certificated Teacher was not 
ewential in every Public Schoo), No school could obtain grants, unless the teacher were 
certificated ; but, in many cases, school managers were content to secure the services of 
afair Gaelic-speaking teacher, and forego the grants, rather than be compelled to shut 
their school altogether. Now, however, the requirement of a certificate is obligatory ; 
and the number of Gaelic speaking certificated teachers is growing rapidly and ominously 
les, From pretty accurate information, which we have been enabled to collect, we 
have come to the conclusion that, unless some remedy be speedily applied, Gaelic-speak- 
ing teachers will become extinct. This does not arise, in any degree, from any unwilling- 
ness on the part of the Highland youth to adopt the profession of teaching. Naturally 
they are fond of it, They see in it a means of raising themselves in the social scale ; 
and pumbers, we are convinced, would annually offer themselves for admission to our 
ranks, were not the door, through no fault of their own, shut in their face, And this 
comes to pass in this way. 

A large proportion of our teachers now come annually from our Training Colleges, 
Admission to these Colleges is guarded by a stringent admission examination, We do 
not mean to say that this examination is too stringent. We do not thick itis, But, in 
the meantime, it practically acts as an effectual bar against the admission of all who 
have not enjoyed a good preliminary training. Aud it is just at this point that the 
Highland difficulty comes in. Candidates from the Highlands have not within their 
reach the means of obtaining this preliminary training. We have it on the authority of 
the Principal of one of our Training Colleges that, at the last examination for admission, 
more than twenty-six Gaelic speaking young men—all of them purpose-like, sterling 
young fellows—presented themselves,not ene of whom came up to the Government require 
ment, We are not far wide of the mark when we say that not more than two per cent, 
of those who passed the last examination were Gaelic speaking. The natural effect of 
this is obvious. Young men, who would form excellent teachers, and do incalculable 
service in our Highland straths and glens, will seek some other avenue into public life, 
and will not run the risk of being rejected when they come seeking admission into the 
ranks of the teaching profession. 

What remedy can be proposed for this state of matters? Some would at once 
answer that the standard for admission should be lowered. We believe no one who has 
the best interests of the Highlands at heart would make any such suggestion, The 
Highlands require high-class teachers as much as any part of Scotland. The true 
remedy lies in devising some means whereby these lads shall obtain the necessary pre- 
liminary training. This they cannot obtain in many parts of the Highlands. ‘To 
come out.” in order to obtain it, involves expense, and money is not over plentiful in the 
Highlands, We fear it would be idle to ask the Department to do anything in the way 
of instituting preliminary bursaries. There are practical difficulties in the way of a 
very serious kind, But surely there are enough spirit and patriotism in the Highlands 
toinduce the people to take this matter into their own hands. They have raised up- 
wards of £10,000 to found and endow a Gaelic Chair in the University of Edinburgh, 
The half of this sum would institute a number of bursaries, to enable young men to 
start on equal terms with the more favoured Southerner, The bursaries need not be of 
large amount. A Highland Jad can make a little go a long way. His wants are few ; 
and we are satistied that a sum of £10 or £15 would enable him to attend some public 
institution where the defects of his early training could be made up, and where he would 
have the opportunity of proving that, on equal terms, he can hold bis own against all 
comers, 

The Highland glens mey be dotted with elegant school buildings, These buildings 
may gladden the eye and adorn the country. They may be equipped with all the most 
recent educational appliances ; but they will not become centres of light and culture, 
until they are manned by intelligent, well trained teachers, who, from their knowledve 
of the native tongue, shall be able to reach the heart, as well as the intelligence, of their 
scholars, and sv to call forth those latent energies which will enable them successfully 
to commence the battle of life. How to procure such teachers is a problem the solution 
ef which deserves the most serious consideration, and to which we shall be glad to lend 
any assistance in our power, 
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THe year 1801 will long be memorable in the Highlands of Scotland ag 
that which first gave us in our mother-tongue a complete translation of 
the entire Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. But the comple 
tion of that noble work, imperishable monument though it be to the piety 
and the patriotic enterprise of the Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge, cannot be said to have tu any great extent put the Word of 
God in the hands of the Highland people. Of these, the minutes of the 
Society bear that, so far as could be ascertained, there were at the time 
“ 300,000 who understood no other language but Gaelic, or at least were 
incapable of receiving religious instruction through any other.” The same 
estimate is repeated in 1811 by the first promoters of the Gaelic School 
Society. It may therefore be accepted as substantially correct. In 
subsequent chapter we shall inquire how far it could be said that these 
300,000 Gaelic-speaking people were able tu read the Gaelic Bible if they 
possessed it. What most concerns us at present is to remember that not 
more than five hundred complete copies, all told, of the Old Testament 
were now available for distribution ; and what were they among so many 
as 300,000 souls? By the time Dr Stuart was ready with the third 
volume of the translation, the first, second, and fourth volumes had 
already to a great extent been disposed of ; so that in our far Highland 
glens many an aged saint of those days, hungering for the Word, must 
have felt himself in a predicament not unlike that of the school-boy who, 
after an early and frugal breakfast, found that before completing the four 
or five miles walk to school the barley bannock intended for his mid-day 
meal had already been forestalled! Moreover, the few remaining com- 
plete copies of the work were in a form both expensive and exceedingly 
inconvenient for use ; there being four volumes of the Old Testament, 
and the New Testament, which made a fifth volume, being of an 
entirely different size. A new issue of the work, in more portable form, 
and at a moderate price, was thus imperatively called for ; and to this 
task the directors of the Society now vigoiously applied themselves, as @ 
matter which they felt to be essential to the success of their great and 
benevolent enterprise. But the new labour brought them a rich crop of 
new anxieties, the main interest of which, to the present generation, 
centres in the objections urged against the republication of Dr Smith's 
translation of the Prophets. On the merits of that old controversy we 
have long ago formed our own conclusions. But we cannot discuss them 
here—all discussion on points of sacred criticism and Biblical interpreta- 
tion being properly excluded from the Celic Magazine. It may, however, 
be freely admitted, even in these pages, that grave inconveniences could 
scarcely fail to attend the common use in our land of a Gaelic Bible which 
uttered a sound to any serious extent discordant with the utterances of 
the authorized English version. The writer once had himself an ex- 
perience of what may be called a minor inconvenience of this sort, which 
was yet for the moment sufliciently disconcerting. And it was occasioned, 
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not by Smith’s Prophets, but by one of the few discrepancies between the 
English Bible and the Gaelic quarto of 1826. Happening to spend a few 
days in a country place where a Guelic Bible was not at hand, he prepared 
his Gaelic sermon on a text taken from the English Bible. A long walk on 
a fine summer morning brought him to church just in time to go straight into 
the pulpit, where, on opening the Gaelic Bible —let the candid reader judge 
of his dismay-—he found that the text as therein translated, though not 
materially differing from the English, yet missed entirely the point on which 
was meant to hinge the whole burden of “ the following remarks!” That 
the public use of Dr Smith’s Prophets side by side with the English 
Bible would certainly have led to inconveniences of graver import than 
this, is sufficiently evident, for the divergence of the former from the latter 
is in many passages marked and significant. Whether on critical grounds 
the divergence was a virtue or a blemish we do not here inquire. What 
most concerns us here is to know that in yielding to the objections urged 
against Dr Smith’s work, the directors were careful to leave on their re- 
cords a lasting testimony of their high opinion of his learning and ability 
as a Biblical scholar. ‘ Dr Smith in translating his portion had been at 
very considerable pains to make himself acquainted with the Eastern style 
of writing, with the views of the prophets and the particular events to 
which their predictions referred. In doing this he found it necessary to 
consult a great number of the most learned authors on the subject, and from 
observations of his own he compared a summary view of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, explaining their figurative style of writing and making 
out the objects they had in view in each particular chapter.” The 
directors so much approved of the work that they agreed to be at the ex- 
pense of printing one thousand copies of it “in a frugal manner” for use 
in their schools.* 

With this handsome compliment to Dr Smith, those who revere his 
memory can afford to be content, satisfied as well they may be that the 
directors of the Society, in throwing overboard his portion of their great 
work, were constrained to do so by the force of circumstances which, 
apart altogether from the merits of the work or the competency of the 
translator, it was impossible for them to disregard. For alike the temper 
of the times and the views of inspiration then universally held in Scotland 
were such that the question to be disposed of was really whether King 
James’ English should give place to Dr Smith’s Gaelic, or vice versa. 
That the two could not stand together was a foregone conclusion. So 
put, and in all the circumstances, the matter could at the time admit of 
no other verdict than that which was given. When, however, the 
revisers now sitting from time to time in the Jerusalem chamber have 
completed their difficult and most delicate task, it is not unlikely that 
some one may be bold enough to raise the question whether that verdict 
ought not then to be reconsidered. 

Thus it became necessary to find a new translator for the Prophets. 
Dr Smith could, of course, have no hand in undoing his own work, and 





* This work is not in my possession, but through the kindness of Mr Donald Mac- 
kinnon, I am favoured with the following note regarding it :—‘‘ Dr Smith was a 
voluminous writer. His prophetical book is ‘A Summary View and Explanation of the 
Writings of the Prophets, 12mo: Edinburgh 1787.” There was a ‘‘ New Edition revised 
by the Rev, Peter Hall, M.A., 12mo: London 1835,” 
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Dr Stewart, of Luss, who readily undertook the rest of the work, felt 
himself restrained, as a point of honour, from touching the work of hig 
friend and fellow-labourer in the original version of 1783-1801. The task 
of bringing the obnoxious “ Prophets” into harmony with the English 
version fell thus to the pen of Dr Alexander Stewart, the distinguished 
author of our best existing Gaelic grammar, and the minister successively 
of Moulin, Dingwall, and Canongate. His fee was one hundred guineas, 

The Society’s appeal for the funds required to produce this new work 
met with a response so liberal that it was resolved to contract for an issue 
of 20,000 copies instead of 10,000, as was at first intended. The estimate 
for paper and printing was £2284 10s, “a sum greatly beyond what they 
have as yet collected ; notwithstanding which, the directors, confiding in 
Providence and in public generosity, ordered the work to the above extent 
to be put to the press, and it is now carrying on (1804) under the im- 
mediate superintendance of a clergyman eminently well qualified for the 
office, but advancing more slowly than could be wished.” Among many 
“ impediments” to the progress of the work the directors mention “ the 
workmen’s total ignorance of the language in which they print and the 
singular difficulty of the Gaelic orthography.” “ Errors, consequently, 
are frequent, and many proofs of the same portion are requisite.” The 
report of 1806 “ regrets that the new edition of the Gaelic Bible has not 
been carried on with that expedition which would accord with their own 
wishes and the expectations of the public. But the revised copy extend- 
ing to the book of Hosea is now prepared for the press.” The work was 
completed in 1807. It is in two volumes 12mo, containing only the Old 
Testament, but uniform with the Luss New Testament (1796), of which 
a large supply was still on hand. 

Among collectors of Gaelic books there is more or less prevalent a sort 
of vague impression that the British and Foreign Bible Society’s first 
edition of the Gaelic Bible was printed from the types set up for this 
edition of 1807 by the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge—a 
misconception probably suggested by Reid’s statement in loco that “the 
Society offered the British and Foreign Bible Society half the impression, 
on condition that they paid their share of the expense, which was aceepted.” 
In the minutes of the Society we can trace no evidence of such a transaction, 
On the contrary it seems to us that by implication at least there is evi- 
dence that, though it may have been contemplated, the transaction in 
question was never really entered into. For the minutes contain an ex- 
pression of the. Scotch Society’s gratification that besides the 20,000 copies 
of its own edition, an additional issue of 20,000 copies was also to be 
printed in London at the expense of the English Society. Be that matter, 
however, as it may, it is clear that the two editions were printed from 
types manifestly different. Both editions were published in 1807, but 
the Scotch edition has a somewhat larger page and type than the English. 
The former uses throughout the long old-fashioned s, like f, in the text 
and notes, whereas the latter has the modern form of that letter. The 
sheets, moreover, are differently numbered for the binder, and the num- 
ber of sheets in the two editions is not the same. But there is a more 
material difference between them. “In many places,” as Reid observes, 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society’s edition, Dr Daniel Dewar, 
afterwards the learned Principal of Marischal College in Aberdeen, on 
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whom devolved the labour of putting it through the press, “ follows the 
original translation of Smith in preference to the altered one of Stewart.” 
These deviations from the Scotch Society’s revised version are not so many 
or of so great moment as Reid’s words would seem to imply. For the 
most part they are not more serious than the change by Principal Dewar 
in Isaiah i. 25, of shalchar and staoin in Stewart's version to shloit and 
shalchar respectively. The only changes of note that we have marked 
are in Isaiah ix., where it may be well to compare the three versions of 
Smith, Alexander Stewart, and Principal Dewar :— 





Smith. 

1, Ach cha bhi'na dheigh 
so dorchadas anns an fhear- 
ann a bha’na theinn: anns 
ah aimsir a chaidh seachad 
dh’ islich e fearann Shebu- 
loin, agus fearann Naphthali; 


ach anns an aimsir dheirean- | 


aich rinn e glormhor e: 
eadhon slighe nafairge,tacbh 
thall TIordain, Galile nan 
cinneach, 


Similar changes may be 


Stewart. 


Gidheadh cha bhi an 
doillearachd mar a bha 1i 
linn a hamhghair, an uaira 
bhuail e gu h-eutrom an 
toiseach talamh Sbhabuloin 
agus talamh Naphtali, agus 
na dheigh sin bhuail e ni 
bu truime e air slighe na 
fairge, taobh thall Iordain, 
Galile nan cinneach, 





Dewar. 

Ach cha bhi dorchadas 
inute-san a bhaann an teinn : 
oir anns an aimsir caidh 
seachad, dh’islich e talamh 
Shubuloin agus  talamh 
Naphthali, ach anns an aim- 
sir dheireanaich rinn e 
glormhor e, air slighe na 
fairge, taobh thall Iordain, 
Galile nan cinneach, 


seen in verses 2, 3, and 5 of the same chapter. 


After all, however, Principal Dewar’s changes on Dr Alexander 
Stewart are small game indeed compared with the latter’s changes on the 
original version of Dr Smith. We hope ere long to bring out a reprint 
of that most interesting work. Meanwhile such readers of the Celtic 
Magazine as cannot turn to the book itself may compare the rival versions 





in the following extracts, which are taken at random :— 


Smith. 


Isaiah x. 1.—Mo thruaighe iadsan a ta 
breithneachadh breitheanais eucoraich ; 
na scriobhuichean a ta ’g orduchadh 
foirneirt. 

5. Ho! do’n Asirianach, slat mochorruich, 
an lorg aig am bheil ’na laimh acfuinn ’m 
fheirge ! 

Isaiah ix. 5.—Oir luireach-luirgnean a’ 
ghaisgeich armaichte fa chomhrag, agas 
an trusgan air a thumadh ann am moran 
fala, bithidh air son losgaidh, eadhon nan 
connadh air son an teine. 

Isaiah i, 1.—Faisneachd Isaiah mbhic 
Amois, a dh’ fhoillsicheadh dha, &c, 

Isaiah i. 5.—Ciod am ball air am buail 
sibh a ris, air an leag sibh tuille smach- 
dachaidh ? tha’n ceann uile tinn, &c. 

Isaiah i, 13 (last clause).— .. . an trasg 
agus la an toirmeisg. 

Isaiah i, 17.—Leasaichibh an ni a ta air 
a thruailleadh. y 

Isaiah i. 27.—A braighdean, 

lsaiah i, 30.— Mar chraoibh chuilinn. 


The changes in Isaiah ii. are even 
book elsewhere— 


Isaiah xli. 1.—Do’m’ ionnsuidhsa thig- 
eadh na cianich iomallach le ur-neart inn- 
tinn ; is ath nuadhaicheadh na sloigh an 
neart. Thigeadh iad am fagus ; labhradh 
iad; tionnsgnamid ar tagradh cudromach 
le cheile, 





Alex, Stewart. 


Is truagh dhoibhsan a ta ’g orduchadh 
reachdan eucorach, na scriobhuichean a 
ta ’g aithneadh forneirt, 


Ho Asirianaieh, slat mo chorruich—agus 
am bata nan laimh ’s e sin m’fhearg. 


Oir tha gach uile chath an fhir-chogaidh 
le cruaidh iomairt, agus eudach air a 
thumadh ann am fuil; ach bithidh so le 
losgadh, agus connadh air son an teine. 


Taisbeanadh Isaiah mhic Amois, a chun- 
naic e, Xe. 

C’ar son a bhuailear sibh mi’s mo? theid 
sibh ni’s faide agus nis faide air seacharan, 
Tha’ ceann uile tinn, &c, 

. » « is eu-ceart eadhon an co-ghairm 
naomha. 

Deanaibh fuasgladh air an fhear tha 
saruichte. 

A muinntir iompaichte, 

Mar dharaig. 


more numerous ; but let us open the 


Bithibh ’n’ ur tosd a’ m’ lathair, O 
eileana, agus ath-nuadhaicheadh na sloigh 
an neart ; thigeadh iad am ye an sin 
labhradh iad; dluthaicheamid r’a cheile 
chum tagraidh, 

P 
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Those who compare Isaiah xxxviii. as rendered by Smith, Stewart, and 
Dewar, respectively, and all the more if they are at home in the literature 
of that remarkable and very difficult chapter, will find therein much 
food for reflection. In verses 12, 13, 14, and 16, Smith’s translation 
differs materially from the other two ; and he gets rid of the topical diff. 
culties of verses 21 and 22 by bodily transplanting them so as to stand, 
the former between verses 8 and 9, and the latter between verses 6 and 
7. Dewar deals with the same difficulty, practically to the same effect, 
but by the simpler contrivance of treating as one long parenthesis the 
whole passage from verse 7 to verse 20 inclusive, which, accordingly, he 
encloses within brackets. Stewart’s version stands in our Gaelic Bible 
unchanged to this day. Even Clerk and Maclachlan let it alone. 

If now the reader who has access to an Irish Bible will compare it 
with even the meagre extracts here given, he cannot fail to observe 
that, though Stewart had Smith’s version before him, he yet goes back in 
his choice of words and phrases to lean on the staff of Bedel rather than 
take the arm of his countryman. Howisthis? It comes not, we believe, 
of chance. Nor is it all due to the instinctive sensibility with which a 
man like Stewart, deeply imbued with the high evangelical views of 
Simeon, would shrink from anything that to his mind savoured of 
heterodoxy, powerful as in his case such an influence must certainly have 
been. We believe that all through the Eastern Highlands Kirke’s Bible 
had by this time rooted itself deeply in the religion of the people. Not, 
as will be seen further on, that it was largely read by the people, but it 
was read fo them largely by catechists and exhorters—read to them especi- 
ally in the regular ministrations of the “reader” on the Lord’s-Day. Nay, 
it was read often at firesides, sick-beds, and late-wakes, by readers, if one 
may so speak, who could not themselves read, but who as listeners, 
entranced by the reading of others, and often as they trod life’s weary 
way meditating what they heard read, had learned to recite from memory 
large portions of the Scriptures. The peculiar phrases of Kirke’s Bible, 
all the more perhaps that their very peculiarity separated them by deeper 
lines from the secular phrases of this mundane moil and from “the wicked 
songs of their half-heathen sires,” became thus embalmed in their memory 
as the cherished symbols of the things of God and the soul and heaven— 
the lingua sacra of their seasons of sweet communion, holy meditation, 
and high angelic ecstasy. Well do we remember a remarkable instance 
of this in the person of an aged relative who died forty years ago on the 
banks of the Nairn, at the great age of 87. He could not read the Gaelic 
Bible, or like the famous minister of Coll in Samuel Johnson’s day, he 
did not like it.* But he ever held family worship in Gaelic, with the 
English Bible open before him ; and it seems now to us as if the strange, 
old-world Gaelic he thus used to read were none other than Kirke’s, 
which he had learned in the way just described from the reading of 
Alasdar Vaus or other like worthies of Strathnairn in the olden time. 





* “Mention was made of the Erse translation of the New Testament, which has 
lately been published, and of which the learned Mr Macqueen ef Skye spoke with com- 
mendation, but Mr Maclean said he did not use it because he could make the text more 
intelligible to his auditors by an extemporaneous version,”—Johnson’s Journey in the 
Highlands, by Macnicol, p, 187. 
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Not many Sabbaths ago a similar instance flashed back upon us in the 
pulpit like the light of other days. The text was 1 Kings xvii. 14, 
“Cha chaithear an soitheach mine agus cha teirig an corn olaidh.” But 
in the swell and swing of rising thought this strange phrase ever more 
rang out, “‘ Ni’n caithear barille na mine ’s ni ’n teirig do chruisgin na 
h-ola.” Whence came the phrase? Bedel being dead yet speaketh. 
Those who in his words first found light and life unto their souls, spake 
them to my relative, and the old man, dead these forty years, was now 
speaking them again back to me. And here is something written in the 
Society's minutes which looks not unlike a corroboration of the theory : 
The General Assembly had ordained some years in advance that, as soon 
as the Gaelic Bible of 1807 was ready, none other should be used in the 
public worship of God. But from the north-eastern Synod there came to 
the Assembly a strongly-worded overture praying the Assembly to rescind 
this order. Why? What other Bible could they use but Kirke’s? And 
when they could not take the book to the pulpit they just rehearsed it 
without the book, or their favourite portions of it, by the help of the 
English Bible. This was, we believe the popular feeling in Stewart's 
day all through the Eastern Highlands from Perth to Strathnaver. 
Stewart himself, if he drank not of that feeling with his mother’s milk, 
yet spent his life in the focus of its influence. What wonder, then, if, 
being human, though a prince among Gaelic scholars, he should on this 
sacred ground lean back from the living, clear-cut, idiomatic, every-day 
Gaelic of Dr Smith to the lingua sacra of the people among whom he did 
his life-work ? 
DONALD MASSON, M.A., M.D, 





BURIED GAELIC SONGS 


1 


Ir is too commonly supposed that all the Gaelic poems which have been 
printed are accessible to the reading public. Such is far from being the 
case. The old collections of Gaelic poems are very scarce. It was with 
great difficulty that I procured a copy of Ronald Macdonald’s work. I 
had to pay fifteen shillings for it. Gillies’ work cannot be purchased at 
all. I got my copy of the work, not for money, but by good luck. I 
have the copy which belonged to the Rev. Dr Macgregor. I know of 
only two copies of this collection on this side of the Atlantic; Mr Camp- 
bell, in his Leabhar na Feinne, says he knows of only thirteen copies in 
the old country. Even Stewart’s collection, Turner’s collection, the 
Inverness collections, and Macfarlane’s collection, are scarce works. 

Our late collections, such as Leabhar na Feinne, Sar-obair nam Bard, 
and the Oranaiche, contain the greater number of the best poems in the 
old collections, but they do not contain all the good poems in those works. 
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Why should good poems lie buried in books which cannot be obtained} 
Any person who would collect and publish those poems in the old col 
lections which do not appear in the new collections, would be doing good 
service in the cause of Gaelic literature, and also conferring a great favour 
upon all readers of Gaelic, by giving them access to new fields of pleasure, 

Ronald Macdonald’s collection was published in the year 1776. It 
contains 106 poems. Of these 53 appear in Sar-obair nam Bard, 3 in 
Menzies’s collection, 2 in Munro’s Ailleagan, 1 in Leabhar na Feinne, 1 
in the Melodist, and 1 in Mac Mhaighstir Alastair’s work. Of the re 
maining 45 poems I cannot find any in our present collections. Four of 
them are by Iain Dubh Mac Iain Mhic Ailein, 2 by Iain Lom, 2 by Tain 
Mac Ailein, 1 by Ruairidh Mac Mhuirich, and 1 by Mairearad Nighean 
Lachainn. Iain Dubh Mac Iain Mhic Ailein was a Macdonald ; Iain 
Mac Ailein was a Maclean. 

Gillies’ collection was published in 1786. It contains 117 poems, 
Of these 22 are in Leabhar na Feinne, 20 in Sar-obair nam Bard, 3 in 
Sinclair’s Oranaiche, 1 in Menzies’ collection, and 1 in Mackenzie’s Jaco- 
bite Songs. There are 61 poems in this collection which are not to be 
found elsewhere. Three of these are by Iain Lom. 

A. & D. Stewart’s collection was published in 1804. It contains 128 
poems. Of these there are 34 in Sar-obair nam Bard, 9 in Leabhar na 
Feinne, 9 in Menzies’ collection, and 2 in Mackenzie’s Jacobite Songs. Of 
the remaining poems, 22 are by Rob Donn, and 13 by William Ross, 
These, of course, are in the works of those poets. There are 39 poems 
in this collection which do not appear elsewhere. 

The first Inverness collection was published in the year 1806. It 
contains 64 poems, all of which, except eleven, are in our present collee- 
tions. 

Turner’s collection was published in 1813. It contains 122 poems, 
Of these only 51 are to be found in our late collections. Of the 71 which 
have not been reprinted, 3 are by Mairearad Nighean Lachainn, 8 by 
Iain Lom, 5 by Ailean Buidhe, 3 by Shaw, and 1 by Mairi Nighean 
Alastair Ruaidh. 

Patrick Macfarlane’s collection was published in the year 1813. It 
contains 45 poems. They are all, except six, in our present collections, 
Two of the poems which have not been reprinted are by the Rev. Mr 
Maclagan, and possess much merit. 

The six collections I have examined contain 238 poems which are not 
in the works which can be now purchased. A few of these poems are 
doubtless worthless, and do not deserve to be reprinted. I do not think, 
however, that there is even one utterly worthless poem either in Ronald 
Macdonald’s, Gillies’, or Macfarlane’s collection. I would like to see 
everything in these very excellent works reprinted. 

But could a collection containing those poems in the old collections 
which do not appear in the new collections, be sold? I should think so. 
Would not every person who reads Sar-obair nam Bard like to have it? 
For my own part I would gladly take ten copies of the work. It could 
be sold, I suppose, for about ten shillings @ copy. 


: A. MACLEAN SINCLAIR, 
Picnou, Nova Scotia, January 22, 1879, 
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Literature. 


oH 


GENEALOGICAL TABLES OF THE CLAN MACKENZIE. By Major James 
D. MAcKENzIg of Findon ; from the Author, or JOHN NoBLE, Inverness, 





We sometimes feel that the good old saying, that one can have too much 
of a good thing, may, with no little force, be applied to the quantity of 
‘matter appearing in the Celtic Magazine for the last seventeen months 
about the Clan Mackenzie. While we sometimes felt this, we found our- 
selves very much relieved by the fact that only one solitary voice reached 
us during the whole of that period with a complaint of the nature here 
indicated. This may possibly be due more to the characteristic long- 
suffering of our countrymen than to any merit or attractiveness which our 
continued lucubrations possessed. At the same time we felt that the 
reader would soon find out for himself that though those articles were 
only designated a “ History of the Clan Mackenzie,” they were, in point 
of fact, a great deal more—were, to a great extent, a history of the North 
West Highlands of Scotland ; for it would be impossible, even were it 
desirable, to write a history of any important clan without relating a 
great deal concerning the others, and about many of the feuds and con- 
tentions so long chronic north of the Grampians. If, even after these 
preliminary remarks, any one be left who can yet find an excuse 
for objecting to so much Mackenzie literature, we vouchsafe the informa- 
tion, that it is our intention to give such an opportunity of retaliation. 
We intend to continue the history of the various clans; and, when we 
have finished the Mackenzies, we shall present them, in their turn, with 
a strong dose of Cameron or Macdonald, and so on, until we have given a 
separate history of all the principal clans in the North. With this ex- 
planation we proceed to notive briefly the valuable and laborious work 
before us ; and we do so with the greater pleasure from its being the work 
of two gentlemen of a class who generally prefer dignified ease or wild sport 
to labour of this description. A gentleman in Findon’s position would 
never be induced to enter such a difficult field, unless he felt that he owed 
a duty to his clan, and, especially, to the memory of his late brother, who 
worked so hard for many years collecting materials among old MSS., 
sasines, deeds, in the Register House, and elsewhere, which, in conse- 
quence of his sudden death, it was feared, would never see the light. 
Persons like ourselves have often to work in such fields from a double 
motive—the necessity of securing a return for our labour perhaps being 
sometimes as great an inducement as mere love for the work itself; and 
this is why we feel specially grateful to Major Mackenzie for placing be- 
fore the public, from purely patriotic motives, the valuable and extensive 
materials collected by his late brother, with what additions he was him- 
self able to make to them. 

The work consists of thirteen large sheets of Tables, showing the 
origin and descent of all the principal families of Mackenzie, and their 
matrimonial connections with the other powerful houses throughout the 
Highlands, such as the Earls of Ross, Macdougalls of Lorn, and other 
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distinguished families. The descent of the clan from the early Kings of 


England, Scotland, and Man, is carefully traced. The traditional progenitor 
of the clan, Colin Fitzgerald, of Ireland, is placed at the top of the tree, and 
his ancestry traced back to the year 800, over many impossible heights, 
and across wide and unbridgeable valleys of history and tradition—first to 
Treland, and then to the famous Gherardini of Florence. Our own views, 
supported by the best modern authorities, of this fabulous and misty 
origin of the clan is already well known to the reader, and the only re 
ference to it with which we shall burden this notice, is to remark that 


we have, in our Introduction to the History of the Clan Mackenzie in 


numbers xxv. and xxvi. of the Celtic Magazine, devoted more space to 
the discussion of the origin of the clan and its founder than Major Mac 
kenzie has devoted in all his letter-press to the whole clan; and while we 
think he said all that could be said for the Fitzgerald origin, and said it 
well, we cannot avoid pointing out the error, or oversight, into which he 
has fallen when he wrote the footnote on page 8—on the face of it an 
after-thought—and where he describes the writer of the History in the 
Celtic Magazine as “ begging the whole question,” of the origin of the 
clan, in the face of the fact, well known to the reader, that we devoted 
about twenty pages of closely printed letter-press to the discussion of it, 
Without this explanation, readers of Findon’s pamphlet would naturally 
assume that the question was never discussed by us at all. That assump 
tion would be incorrect ; we discussed it fully, and to that discussion 
we refer the reader. Poor Colin Fitzgerald is fast disappearing, for even 
Findon has now reduced him to “ the Colin of tradition.” But we can- 
not resist the temptation to quote the late editor of the Inverness Courier, 
Robert Carruthers, LL.D., as a set-off against the views adopted by the 
reviewer of the Tables in a recent issue of that paper. The Doctor says 
—‘This chivalrous and romantic (Fitzgerald) origin of the Clan Mae 
kenzie, though vouched for by certain charters and local histories, is now 
believed to be fabulous. It seems to be first advanced in the seventeenth 
century, when there was an absurd desire and ambition in Scotland to 
fabricate and magnify all ancient and lordly pedigrees. Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, the Lord Advocate, and Sir George Mackenzie of Tarbat, the first 
Earl of Cromarty, were ready to swear to the descent of the Scots nation 
from Gathelus, son of Cecrops, King of Athens, and Scota, his wife, 
daughter of Pharoah, King of Egypt ; and, of course, they were no less 
eager to claim a lofty and illustrious lineage for their own clan, But 
authentic history is silent as to the two wandering Irish knights, and the 
reported charters (the elder one being, palpably, erroneous) can nowhere 
be found. For two centuries after the reigns of the Alexanders the district 
of Kintail formed part of the lordship of the Isles, and was held by the 
Earls of Ross.” 

Major Mackenzie informs us that the materials from which the Tables 
were made up were collected by his late brother, Lewis Mark Mackenzie 
of Findon, whose intention of connecting the whole in a history of the 
clan was frustrated by his early death, and in order to save from the 


wreck of time such details as remained, Findon drew out the tables as they - 


are now presented, and published them for the benefit of his clan and 
countrymen, and by doing this he has earned, and we trust is receiving, 
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their gratitude in the only appropriate manner—purchasing the work. 
To put the tables in their present shape was itself no light task, 
and it would be found almost impossible to do even that, were the ma- 
terials otherwise perfect, without committing errors. No doubt a few 
such will be discovered, but they are trifling in comparison with the vast 
mass of correct information given. Findon himself is sensible of not a 
few faults, and modestly thinks that the arrangement could also be 
improved. This is likely enough, but it is much easier to suggest im- 
vements on a completed work than to prepare and finish it as this 
one is finished, if the great difficulty is considered of tracing the rami- 
fications of a hundred families for six hundred years, and of placing them 
dearly in view. Possibly few people can appreciate these difficulties 
more than we do, and, knowing them, it would be most ungenerous to 
cavil at trifling errors that were, in the circumstances, unavoidable. The 
amount of authentic information and detail given is simply marvellous, 
and it is quite impossible that any one who takes an interest in Highland 
family genealogies can be without a copy of Major Mackenzie’s Tables. 
The “ History of the Clan Mackenzie,” now passing through the press, 
by the writer of this article, is, in its scope and aims, quite a different 
work to Findon’s, while it also will contain complete genealogies of all 
the principal families of Mackenzie. Its general character may be seen 
from the following reference to it by Major Mackenzie :—“ It was the 
intention of my brother also to write a complete history of the clan and 
its branches, but as this portion of his design is actually being executed 
in a highly interesting work now publishing at Inverness, I have not 
deemed it necessary myself to add much letter-press to the tables, believ- 
ing that authentic and full information will be given in that work re- 
garding the origin and the possessions of the various families.” This 
graph illustrates, by no means too favourably, the kindly spirit 
which Major Mackenzie exhibited towards our labours from the beginning; 
and it is only right to say that he never hesitated to give us any informa- 
tion in his power on any obscure point on which we had occasion to con- 
sult him, while he, in the most courteous manner, sent us for perusal all 
the Mackenzie MSS. histories in his possession. 





REAL HIGHLAND HONOURS.—Cluny Macpherson of Cluny 
ought to be, if he is not, the proudest man in the Highlands. We do not 
know any other at this moment who occupies such a proud and honourable 
position. While he is himself Colonel of the Inverness-shire Rifle 
Volunteers, his eldest son and heir, Lieutenant-Colonel Duncan Macpher- 
son, is in command of the 42d Royal Highlanders, or Black Watch, and 
his second son, Lieutenant-Colonel Ewen Macpherson, commands the 93d 
Sutherland Highlanders—two of the finest regiments in the world. Long 
live Cluny and his gallant sons! 

Another Highland Chief, one of the good old sort of whom we often 
read, but now seldom see, Duncan Davidson of Tulloch, has been appointed 
by Her Majesty Lord-Lieutenant of the County of Ross, a real and well- 
merited honour. Gu ma fada beo an Sar Ghaidheal. 
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ORAN DO SHIR COINNEACH GHEARRLOCH. 


















4 
Gn’m bu slan do dheadh Shir Coinneach, Sheas e ’choinneamh mar a Db’ abhaist, 
Long life and health to good Sir Kenneth, Who graced our festival as usual, 






































Key D, 


Ochd ceud deug, naoi deug ’s tri fichead, 

Sin a bhliadhna ’s math leinn aireamh, 

Fhuair sinn urram bho Shir Coinneach, 

’N gaisgeach tapaidh 's Triath air Gearrloch. 
Gu'm bu slan, &c. 


Tuchair-ghliocais an taobh tuatha, 

Gu'm a buan an t-urram dhasa, 

Ceann na ceille, steidh nam buadhan— 

Deadh Shir Coinneach uasal Ghearrloch. 
Gu'm bu slan, &c. 


Cha’n eil goill aige dha ‘n arach, 

’S iad na Gaidheil fhein bu chinntich, 

Sheas iad cruadalach ro dhileas 

Le craobh-shinnsridh Oighre Ghearrloch. 
Gu'm bu slan, &c. 


Tha gach tighearn’ is duin’ uasal, 

’S an taobh tuath gu leir ag ratainn, 

Nach eil uachdaran cho buadhach 

Ri Sir Coinneach uasal Ghearrloch. 
Gu'm bu slan, &c. 


Tha gach oganach ’s gach buachaill, 

Tha gach tuathanach 's-gach armunn, 

Deas gu eiridh, ealamh, uallach, 

Mar bu dual do mhuinntir Ghearrloch. 
Gu'm bu sian, &c. 


*S mairg a dhuisgeadh ann ’s an uair sin 

Aobhar gruaim no culaidh thaire ; 

’S grad a chiosaichte gach fuathas 

Le Clann Eachainn Ruaidh 4 Gearrloch. 
Gu'm bu slan, &c. 


Fhad sa ruitheas uisg a fuaran, 

Fhad sa ghluaiseas tonn air saile, 

Gus an traigh na h-eoin na cuaintean, 

Gu’n robh buaidh air teaghluch Ghearrloch. 
Gu’m bu slan, &c. 


Cridheil, uasal, eolach, cliuteach, 
Cheerful, noble, learned, hououred, 





V 
Mar cheann-iuil do Chlann nan Gaidheal, 
Worthy guide to Clann na Gaidheal, 
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The year we love to mind and cherish 

Is eighteen hundred and seventy-nine, 

When we were honoured by the presence 

Of Sir Kenneth, Chief of Gairloch. 
Long life and health, &c. 


In the North he’s Wisdom’s key, 

Long that honour be his portion, 

Sagacious head and source of virtue, 

Good Sir Kenneth, pride of Gairloch, 
Long life and health, &c. 


He keeps no Lowlanders to foster, 

Native Celts he finds more faithful, 

Always standing brave and trusty 

Round th’ ancestral-tree of Gairloch, 
Long life and health, &c. 


It’s maintained by all the gentry, 
And the chiefs throughout the Highlands, 
There’s not a laird with all the virtues 
Of Sir Kenneth, laird of Gairloch. 

Long life and health, &c. 


From the farmer to the shepherd, 
From the stripling to the hero 
All are willing, swift, and ready, 
As of yore, to rise with Gairloch. 
Long life and health, &c. 


Woe to him who roused at that time 

Ghost of shamefulness or anger, 

Quick subdued would be the s 

By Clann Eachainn Ruaidh of Gairloch. 
Long life and health, &ce. 


Long as water flows from fountain, 

Long as billows roll on ocean, 

Till the birds the sea drink em ty, 

Let virtue grace the House of Gairloch. 
Long life and health, &e. 


NoTE.—The above song, in praise of Sir Kenneth S. Mackenzie of Gairloch, Bart., was com- 

by Mr Colin Chisholm, Inverness, and sung by him at the late dinner of the Gaelic » 
amidst unbounded enthusiasm. The air is a spirited one, and is well known in the West 
yands. For the benefit of the English reader a literal translation, by the Editor, is given. 


W. M‘K. 
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